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Strikers Cannot Win Is Opinion of 
British Industrial Leaders 


By H. Cole Estep 


RADUALLY, as the British general strike 
(> drags on, the slow moving ire of the aver- 
age Englishman is being aroused. If it 
becomes fully awakened, the trouble will end 
quickly. Meanwhile the life of the country is 
by no means throttled. <A series of cablegrams 
received by this publication direct from the prin- 
cipal British industrial centers indicates a sur- 
prising degree of plant activity and production 
in many lines. 
Broadly, while the effect of the strike so far 
has been to cut railroad traffic to 25 per cent of 


normal, to halve iron and steel production, and 
to stop the mining of coal, the output of mis- 
cellaneous metal manufacturing institutions has 
been reduced by not much over 25 per cent. Of 
course, many of these establishments will be shut 
down later if the strike continues. 

How long it will last no one knows. There are 
many factors in the situation which are difficult 
to gage. One of the most important of these is 
the temper of the average, ordinary, mind-your- 
own business Englishman. One of this class, 
which constitutes the real backbone of the coun- 





seated causes of the present struggle? 


AS British industry been throttled by the general strike now in progress? What are 

the permanent effects upon British industry likely to grow out of the admittedly deep- 

IRON TRADE REVIEW is able herewith to answer these questions authoritatively based on 
direct advice from a number of the leading industrial captains of Great Britain. 

These messages, conveying an exclusive and intimate picture of the vital aspects indus- 





trially of the strike situation, represent cabled responses to direct inquiries from H. Cole 
Estep, vice president of the Penton Publishing Co., who had established personal contacts 
with these industrial producers during the more than four years that he served as European 
manager of the IRON TRADE REVIEW and other Penton publications in London. 

This admirable example of close co-operation between British and American industry 
for mutual guidance and helpfulness has been made possible. by the extensive European 
editorial organization which IRON TRADE REVIEW has been building for some years and 
which is not equaled today by that of any other American business paper.—THE EDITOR. 
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Scene in one of the more recently built steelworks in England. Note arrange- 
ment of soaking pit covers 


try, wrote as follows on the eve of 
the strike: “To some extent we are 
approaching the war mood of settling 
down to face the worst, with what 
equanimity we may, but there is an 
undercurrent of disgust that people 
who want to go quietly about their 
business should have their work shut 


down through the bungling or com- 
bativeness of other people.” 
This type of Englishman believes 


in his established institutions, his sys- 
tem of society, his government, his 
parliament. Arrayed against him are 
some five million trade unionists more 
or less severely innoculated with so- 
cialist virus. The more radical of 
these follow the banner of Marx. They 





are against everything the middle and 
upper class Englishmen are for. The 
present struggle is not only industrial, 
but is in addition a manifestation of 
social and political discontent which 
has been engendered by-+years of eco- 
nomic maladjustment. If it is fought 
out to a finish, the socialist element 
must lose. They are in a minority 
of one in four or five—and all the 
force which a great government can 
mobilize is arrayed against them. But 
the end may easily be a typical British 
compromise, to be followed by more 
years of maneuvering for another test 
of strength. 

Many leading British business and 
industrial leaders, however, seem to 
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think that the present strike will effect 
a lasting settlement. If it does, it 
will be worth what it cost. 

A dozen cablegrams have been re- 
ceived by IRON TRADE REVIEW from 
a group of exceedingly well informed 
and astute English and Scotch indus- 
trial leaders. Through most of them 
runs the thought that a settlement 
will be reached which will redound 
eventually to the good of British com- 
merce and industry. 


Work Still Going On 


These cablegrams throw a flood of 
light on the whole strike situation. 
They show what is really going on in 
British industry in this great crisis. 
They show that the principal business 
executives in the United Kingdom are 
almost unanimously confident of a 
successful outcome. Significant also 
is the reiterated statement that many 
union men are still at work at various 
places. Although the response must 
be gratifying from the labor stand- 
point, the answer to the strike call 
has not been unanimous by any means. 
Many of the men are unenthusiastic. 
The strike fever appears to be much 
less virulent among the iron and steel 
workers, machinists, foundrymen, met- 
al workers, etc., than among the coal 
miners and railroad men. 


The direct dispatches received from 
abroad show that the coal and iron 
ore mines, blast furnaces, and steel 
plants are generally closed down 
throughout Great Britain, but many 
of the large engineering establishments 
and miscellaneous metal manufacturing 
plants are operating at rates varying 
from 20 per cent to full capacity. Ac- 
cording to the reports received, condi- 





Cleaning or fettling cast steel colliery wheels at a prominent steel foundry in the Midlands. This illustration. 
shows to what a marked degree certain departments of British industries are dependent on labor 
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tions around Newcastle and on the 
Tyne seem to be fairly good from the 
standpoint of the number of plants 
which have been able to continue work. 
The same is true of Derby and Bir- 
mingham, where a large number of 
shops are busy. Foundries are oper- 
ating at various places throughout 
the country, even in the London 
district. Steel production has been 
brought more or less to a standstill 
in the Sheffield district, but the cutlery 
and machinery manufacturing estab- 
lishments in this region are turning 
out some work. There is very little 








not so hopelessly deadlocked as one 
would gather from the fragmentary 
accounts given in the daily papers. 
At the same time these events may 
have an exceedingly serious effect 
on the industrial position of Great 
Britain. 


Beneficial Results Will Follow 


The exclusive cablegrams received 
by IRON TRADE REVIEW follow: 

John Craig, Chairman, David Col- 
ville & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow, steel- 
makers with a capacity of 1,200,000 
tons per year, wires as follows: “Our 





plants are working. There is no 
panic and British industry is certain 
that the trade union attack will speed- 
ily fail. The spirit of the general 
public is wonderful. Ultimately, Brit- 
ish industry will benefit greatly by 
having current issues cleared up and 
trades unionism will feel the reper- 
cussion of the present situation. The 
English people greatly appreciate the 
broad minded and helpful attitude of 
the American press.” 

“In this district the manufacturers 
are calm and the majority of the oper- 
atives are working,” cables Charles 
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Glengarnock blast furnaces of David Colville & Sons Ltd., Glasgow, which for many years have shipped Scotch pig 
Blast furnaces and steelworks are especially affected by the strike 


iron to certain American ports. 


activity in Scotland, especially in the 
Glasgow district. The calling out of 
the steel workers and others not direct- 
ly connected with the primary dispute 
is being condemned as a tactical 
blunder inasmuch as it deprives many 
of the unemployment dole which other- 
wise they would receive from the gov- 
ernment. 

Our dispatches also indicate that the 
railroad service is gradually improv- 
ing although it is not yet possible 
to handle ordinary freight. Food is 
plentiful and although a_ certain 
amount of disorder has been fomented 
by the unruly element it has not been 
really serious. Considering the vast- 
ness of the dispute there have been 
very few casualties. The situation is 


coal mines, blast furnaces and steel- 
works are shut down. The transpor- 
tation of our products has been com- 
pletely stopped. I believe our work- 
men regret the situation and were 
disappointed to receive instructions 
from union officials to break their 
agreements with their employers with- 
out notice. We believe the error of 
the strike will be fully realized by 
the men eventually and that beneficial 
results to the country will follow.” 

F. W. Gower, director, Midland Mo- 
tor Cylinder Co., Ltd., and Birming- 
ham Aluminium Castings Co., Ltd., 
Smethwick, near Birmingham, manu- 
facturers of automobile cylinders and 
aluminum castings, states that “Our 
own and the larger of the neighboring 
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Retallack, managing director, John 
Harper & Co., Ltd., a leading manu- 
facturer of hardware and malleable 
iron castings at Willenhall, in the 
heart of the old English Black Coun- 
try. “Transport,” continues Mr. Retal- 
lack, “is improving daily. We have 
unbounded confidence in Premier Bald- 
win and the government. His policy 
will clarify the industrial atmosphere 
and bring conditions back to normal 
or better. The government is being 
aided by an enormous number of vol- 
unteers representing all trades and 
professions. The trades union attempt 
to silence the press is being defeated. 
These are anxious times, but there is 
no doubt of the issue.” 

H. J. Yates, head of the Radiation, 
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Ltd., manufacturers of cooking and 
heating appliances, operating a large 
plant in Birmingham, states that “In 
some works all of the men are out, 
but in others, sections only have 
struck. We have complete confidence 
in a successful issue.” “Up to the 
present,” wires a prominent Sheffield 
steel castings manufacturer, “the 
strike has affected 50 per cent of our 
plant. The position is already im- 
proving and the country is determined 
to master the situation. Volunteers 
are running the railroads with in- 
creasing efficiency. We expect British 
industry to be purged of dissatisfac- 
tion and to emerge triumphant with 
greater efficiency.” 

An official of the United Steel Co., 
Ltd., at Rotherham, near Sheffield, 
confirms these impressions in the fol- 
lowing words: “Some works in this dis- 
trict are practically closed down. We 
believe that after the resumption of 
work, there will be a lengthy period 
of peace and progress in British in- 
dustry.” 

From the Tyneside comes the fol- 

lowing firm and resolute message from 
R. O. Patterson, managing director, 
Smith Patterson & Co., Ltd., Blaydon- 
on-Tyne. “Most plants in this dis- 
trict are working full capacity and 
probably will continue until fuel stocks 
are exhausted. The government has 
the situation well in hand. Our opinion 
is that the purgative effect of the 
present disturbance will ultimately re- 
dound to the good of British Indus- 
try.” Mr. Patterson is past president 
of the Institute of British Foundry- 
men. 
. Sir H. Gordon Ley, chairman Ley’s 
Malleable Castings Co., Ltd., Derby, 
leading manufacturer of black heart 
malleable-iron castings, cables as fol- 
lows: “Leys not affected yet, but 
trade dislocation is almost complete 
throughout the country, without dis- 
orderly conduct. Volunteers are main- 
taining essential public services which 
are improving daily. The outlook is 
serious, but we have faith that the 
ultimate issue will be for the common 
good of British industry.” 


“Carrying On” 


“The daily life of the nation,” says 
Oliver Stubbs, past president of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen and 
the director of Joseph Stubbs, Ltd., 
manufacturers of textile machinery, 
Manchester, “is being kept going by 
the good temper, common sense, and 
remarkable resourcefulness of the 
British public.” 

A very interesting analysis of the 
situation has been cabled by Sir 
Robert Hadfield, chairman, Hadfield’s, 
Ltd., Sheffield, one of the leading 
British scientists, public men, and 
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steelmakers. Operations at our plant 
and in the Sheffield district,” says Sir 
Robert, “are practically at a standstill. 
The dispute is considered temporary 
and probably good for British indus- 
try, inasmuch as it will help to clear 
up difficulties under which employers 
have labored during the last few 
years, largely brought about by ex- 
tremists and a few communists. The 
present trouble has doubtless arisen 
partly through misunderstanding. Tri- 
partite negotiations are always diffi- 
cult. I think a national industrial 
council should be established to deal 
with labor matters in all leading coun- 
tries. The right thinking people of 
Great Britain, forming the majority, 
are supporting the government and 
will resist all unconstitutional acts. 
Trust you will forgive pointing out 
that our difficulties partly result from 
colossal taxation necessary to meet 
war debts and like Europe, even Great 
Britain, cannot pay such large sums as 
$150,000,000 to $200,000,000 annually 
for international debts and at the same 
time have money for the necessary 
social advances or increases in wages 
at home, although we appreciate fully 
the sympathetic attitude of the Amer- 
ican people in the present crisis.” 


Plan Chilean Works 


Compania Electro Siderurgica E 
Industrial De Valdivia has _ been 
formed in Chile to build a hydroelec- 
tric plant to smelt iron ore and pro- 
duce iron and steel. The Engineers 
Corp., a subsidiary of the J. G. White 
Engineering Corp., New York, has 
made a report on the project after 
a long investigation and development 
will be started shortly. Chilean coal 
does not produce coke suitable for 
blast furnace use but water power 
is ample to produce electricity for 
smelting operations. A hydroelectric 
plant of 35,000 horsepower capacity 
will be built in the Valdivia lake 
region, with tranmission system and 
substations. The capacity of the steel 
plant will be 50,000 tons yearly at the 
start. Ore will be brought from the 
Bethlehem Chile Iron Mines Co. 


Gives Diesel Engine 

Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, 
Ind., has presented to Purdue univer- 
sity a 120-horsepower diesel engine 
valued at $15,000. This engine, was 
reconditioned without charge by Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, the 
builder, and now is similar to the 
company’s 1925 model. The unit is 
to be installed in the laboratories 
of the school of mechanical engineer- 
ing and will be used for test and 
research work. 


Production of Slab and 
Rolled Zinc Gains 


Production of slab zinc atereduction 
plants in the United States in 1925 
amounted to 611,645 short tons, 
valued at $92,970,000, according to 
statistics compiled by the United 
States bureau of mines. This com- 
pares with an output of 552,825 short 
tons valued at $71,867,000 in 1924. 

Oklahoma, where 138,906 short tons 
were smelted, led all states in pro- 
duction. [Illinois with 109,672 tons 
was second and Pennsylvania with 
99,899 tons was third. Apparent con- 
sumption of primary zinc in the 
United States in 1925 amounted to 
500,147 short tons, which compares 
with 448,257 tons in 1924, 

Rolled zine production in 1925 
totaled 142,263,945 pounds valued at 
$14,514,234. This is an increase of 
17 per cent in production and 26 per 
cent in value compared with figures 
for 1924. The average selling value 
per pound in 1925 was 10.20c, which 
compares with 9.50c in 1924. 

The base quotation on sheet zinc 
f. o. b. works, showed some slight 
fluctuations during the year. The 
quotation at the beginning of the 
year was 11.00c per pound and at 
the end of the year it was 12.00c. 
The lowest figure was 10.00c quoted 
from the middle of April to the mid- 
dle of June. 


Offers Research Work 


Another extensive program of min- 
ing and metallurgical research is be- 
ing planned at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, in co-opera- 
tion with the United States bureau of 
mines and eight research fellowships 
have been made available. These fel- 
lowships are open to graduates of col- 
leges, universities and _ technical 
schools who are properly qualified 
to undertake research investigations 
and will be awarded for a ten-month 
period beginning Aug. 16. Most of 
the work will be conducted in the 
laboratories of the Pittsburgh station 
of the bureau of mines. 

Probable lines of research will be 
the mining and utilization of fuels 
and ferrous metallurgy. Suggested 
under the latter are physical chemis- 
try and steelmaking; production of 
special steels and alloys; and metal- 
lurgical refractories. Each fellow- 
ship carries a salary of $750 and the 
holder will be registered as a gradu- 
ate student and as a candidate for the 
master of science degree. Applications 
should be made to the secretary, min- 
ing and metallurgical advisory boards, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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were less than estimated; 


foundries more than estimated. 
declared, was partly due to the fact steel 
foundries use more improved machinery than ing 


iron foundries. 


Foundry and 


Do You Pay To Work—or, Get Paid for Working? 


PF hates the features of the Southern 
Metal Trades association’s convention 
was an address by William J. Barrett, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York. He 
urged foundrymen to install a cost system, 
get at facts and analyze them. His com- 
pany had an actuary estimate the number 
of people who would die in various indus- 
tries, and then checked the actual figures. 
Deaths among workers in steel foundries 
those in iron 


This, he the other. 


instead 
work.” 


SOUTHERN METAL TRADES 





“Several years ago,” he said, “we had 
occasion to look over two plants approzi- 
mately the same size. Each employed about 
200 men. One manager did not believe in 
cost systems. The other manager kept an 
accurate cost record of each department. 
These reports were compiled in the form 
of a cost chart. And what was the result? 
He increased the efficiency of his plant while 
the efficiency of the other plant decreased. 
The plant with the cost system has absorbed 


“Too many foundry owners, pay for work- 
of receiving pay for 


their 


factor in manu- 


machine shop facturing. “Safe- 
construction, cost ty appliances in 
loi LEVEL ION. LOUCHES = «aie 
pensation insur- help, but they 
ance, and proper alone cannot do 
handling of la- N M ANY PROBLE the job. There 
bor occupied the C) MS is the human 


ninth annual 

convention of the 

Southern Metal Trades association, in 
Macon, Ga., last week. Foundry 
owners and managers from ten 
southern states attended. 

The convention was opened Wednes- 
day by the president, W. C. Trout, of 
Lufkin, Texas. Following an address 
of welcome by Judge Malcolm D. 
Jones, of Macon, a response by G. F. 
Meehan, president, Ross-Meehan 
Foundries, Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
reports from the president, secretary 
and treasurer, T. R. Turner, chairman 
of the board of directors, Macon Na- 
tional bank, spoke briefly on the re- 
lation of banks to industry. 


John S. Schofield, president, J. S. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., Macon, Ga., 
urged every foundryman to know his 
costs, adda reasonable profit, and hold 
his price, regardless of what the un- 
informed might sell for. . 

G. S. Evans, metallurgist, Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, Chicago, read a 
technical paper, “Refining Molten Cast 
Iron,” and E. J. Rowe, Adams, Rowe 
& Norman Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
spoke on the uniformity of coke in 
foundry work. 

“Modern Foundry and Machine 
Shop Construction” was the subject 
of a talk by C. A. Harwick, south- 
ern manager, H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Birmingham. 

“The South has great opportunities 
for expansion in the metal trades 
industry,” he said. “Expansion will 
mean increased competition, and in- 
creased competition will force greater 
efficiency upon the foundryman. One 
way in which he can increase the 


efficiency of his plant is to arrange 
and construct his buildings more ef- 
ficiently. He should study each de- 
partment carefully and see that it 
is located properly, has the correct 
amount of floor space, and that room 
is provided for the proper expansion 
of each department. No plant re- 
mains stationary. It either grows, or 
it withers. If your plant is to grow, 
you must provide room for its de- 
velopment.” 

He said building materials are only 
10 per cent above the depression fol- 
lowing the war. 


Russell Hunt, secretary and trea- 
surer, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
Birmingham, closed the morning ses- 
sion with an address on “The South 
Awake.” 

Delegates were guests of the Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs, and after lunch- 
eon visited the plants of the Scho- 
field company and the Taylor Iron 
Works, in Macon. 

Thursday morning President Trout 
described a counter-balance for oil 
well drilling, illustrated its operation 
with motion pictures. 


Safety Is Discussed 


W. Emmett Small, president, Georgia 
Casualty Co., Atlanta, addressed the 
convention on safety. 

“The employer must stop thinking 
of his employes enmasse and think 
of them as individuals,” he said. “The 
present tendency of state legislation 
to make the employer more responsible 
in the case of accidents to his em- 
ployes has introduced a new economic 
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element, and the 

employer should 
demand physical examination of all 
those who wish to enter his employ. 
He should conduct physical examina- 
tions from time to time. The em- 
bloyer also takes a personal interest 
in his men.” 

A round table discussion developed 
the almost uniform opinion that labor 
could not be frightened, driven or 
fooled into working, but as one man 
expressed it, “they could only be loved 
into building up a well-trained and ef- 
ficient organization.” 

Resolutions adopted there was one 
asking for repeal of objectionable 
antitrust legislation. 

George B. Crooker, Gastonia, N. C., 
was elected president and other of- 
ficers elected were John S. Schofield, 
Macon, first vice president; W. E. 
Dunn Jr., Atlanta, secretary and J. L. 
Cox, Atlanta, treasurer. 

The following state vice presidents 
were named: J. T. Belding, Georgia; 
W. D. Tynes, Alabama; H. Y. Ray, 
Mississippi; N. R. McCruston, North 
Carolina, T. H. Liddell, South Caro- 
lina; Charles R. Law, Louisiana; B. 
H. Trick, Texas; W. E. Thomas, Vir- 
ginia; R. O. Collins, Florida and F, 
L. Brown, Arkansas. 


An investigation is being conducted 
by the bureau of mines with the ob- 
ject of finding the causes for, and 
methods of eliminating mechanical in- 
clusions of foreign substances in 
steels. This is a new problem and is 
one phase of the general problem of 
the physical chemistry of steelmaking 
which the bureau proposes to study. 
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abricating Steel in World's 
Largest Suspension Bridge 








By Russell Byron Williams 




















RIDGES, exemplify human pro- 
gress as well or better than 
any other man-made device. 
Particularly is this true of the suspen- 
sion bridge, for native ingenuity is 
called to meet natural problems far 
greater in number and importance 
than in other types of bridges. 
Suspension bridges date back to 
the obscurity of Chinese history and 
their origin is lost in the darkness of 
unexpored jungles. Perhaps the first 
suspension bridges were built by the 
savage inhabitants of the _ tropics. 
However, there exists no foundation 
for that assumption other than the 
grapevine and swamp grass suspension 
bridges found at the time of first ex- 
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ploration. Suspension bridges made of 
chain were found in China by Kir- 
cherus as early as the tenth century. 
He reported that such structures had 
elready seen more than a century of 
service. 

Wire cables have been employed 


for suspension bridges since 1816. It 
is an interesting fact the world’s 
first wire cable bridge was erected at 
Philadelphia during that year, be- 
cause it is at Philadelphia that there 
now stands the world’s greatest wire 
cable suspension bridge, to be offical- 
ly opened July 4, 110 years after its 
forerunner. Both were erected on 
sites not 15 miles distant. 

The new bridge eclipses all other 
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OP and bottom of the new 
suspension bridge, connect- 
ing Camden, N. J. and Phila- 
delphia. Small strands of wire, 
spun together into huge cables 
support the massive girders and 
reinforced roadway 


similar structures in practically every 
detail. It has an over-all length of 
9500 feet and a span of 1750 feet, 
which dimensions are greater by 2200 
feet and 151 feet respectively, than 
the longest suspension bridge previous- 
ly erected. The wire cables have a 
unit strength of 215,000 pounds per 
square inch and a weight of 6800 tons 
compared with 210,000 pounds and 
6108 tons for the next largest suspen- 
sion bridge. 

Each cable is 3540 feet long and 
consists of 61 strands of 306 wires 
each. Each cable has 18,666 individ- 
ual wires. Each wire was drawn cold 
and galvanized in 99.75 per cent pure 
zine at the factory of the Page Steel 
& Wire Co. The bright wire varied 
in size less than 0.003-inch. The 
diameter of the galvanized wire is 
0.196-inch. 

Original specifications covering the 
galvanized wire called for a minimum 
yield point to 144,000 pounds per 
square inch, an ultimate strength of 
215,000 pounds per square inch, ability 
to stand bending around a 2-inch 
mandrel without visible cracking and 
































four 1-minute immersions in standard 
copper sulphate solutions. The wire 
acturally produced not only stood up 
under all those requirements but 
showed an average ultimate strength 
of 223,000 pounds per square inch. 
The wire was shipped on large 
reels in lengths of 80,000 feet each, 
each reel weighing 8000 pounds. The 
ends then were spliced by means of 

















sleeves similar to turnbuckles, and 
the wire was spun into cables by be- 
ing taken back and forth across the 
river on traveling sheaves. 


Each cable, was compressed to a 
circular mass of wire, 29% inches in 
diameter by a traveling spider or 
squeezing machine containing six hy- 
draulic jacks of 30 tons capacity each 
and capable of exerting a pressure of 
1000 pounds per square inch. The 
cables rest on the towers, over cast 
steel saddles. The saddles have a 
base length of 13 feet 4 inches and a 
bearing surface curved to a radius of 
16 feet. 


Cylindrical steel castings are drawn 
tightly around the cables at intervals, 
not only to keep the cables under 
compression and so relieve the ten- 
sion on the wrapping wire, but to 
previde hangers for the smaller sus- 
pension cables. The suspenders, 596 in 
number, were supplied by the Amer- 
ican Cable Co. They were made with a 7 
x 7 wire rope center surrounded by 
six strands of 37 wires each, which 
gave a diameter of 2% inches. The 
total weight of the suspenders is 
450 tons, which with the cables give 
the suspension elements a total weight 
of 7250 tons. The suspenders have a 
strength of 400,000 pounds direct 
stress and 380,000 pounds when drawn 

























Overhead footbridges, 
are the two main cables, and dangling from 
which are suspenders for the steel and con- 
crete floor. At the left, an inspector exam- 
ining the strands of wire. The photograph 
below shows how the 61 strands of 306 wires 
each are “compacted” into a single cable 





on top of which 








over a 82-inch diameter’ sheave. 

The total weight of steel in the 
cables, suspenders and anchorage is 
10,600 tons, divided as follows: Wire 
in cables 6800 tons; anchorage steel 


2850 tons; steel cylindrical castings 
500 tons, and wire suspenders 450 
tons. 


Silicon steel was used in the an- 
chorage bents, the posts of which 
have a cross sectional area of 1283 
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square inches. Each steel tower is 
inclined 27 degrees from the vertical, 
is 76 feet long, 8 feet wide and 7 
feet deep. Its function is to transmit 
the cable reaction to the anchorage 
masonry, the cable mounting being a 
saddle similar to the tower saddles 
but smaller in size. 

The floor system for the bridge 
consists of a floor beam 8 feet deep 

(Concluded on Page 1252) 
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Photographs Strain Lines in Steel 


Specimen 








A 


Bureau of Standards Conducts Tests on Speci- 

mens of Towers in New Philadelphia~-Camden 

Bridge—Yield Point Is Determined—Testing 

Machine Capable of Exerting Compressive 
Load of 10,000,000 Pounds 


‘the yield point of some portions 
‘of the steel towers of the new 
Philadelphia-Camden bridge, the Del- 
aware River bridge joint commission 
arranged with the bureau of stand- 
ards to conduct some tests in the latter’s 
large hydraulic testing machine. In 
connection with the _ investigation, 
photographs were taken which re- 
vealed plainly the strain lines in the 
steel subjected to the load. Two 
typical photographs are reproduced 
on this page. The testing machine 
can exert a compressive load of 
10,000,000; pounds and is the only one 
in the country which could be used. 
When steel in a bridge or building 
is under a load which is sufficiently 
heavy, the material will yield or give. 
Usually, this yield point, as it is called 
by materials engineers, is first reached 
where two pieces of steel are joined, 
particularly if rivets are used, be- 
cause the stress at these places is 
higher than the stress in the re- 
mainder of the structure. 
If the brittle black mill scale has 


Fe. the purpose of determining 





SPECIMENS 
All specimens were identical except for thick- 
ness of the web and had the dimensions shown 
in the sketch below: 
Specimen A: Web, 1% inches; two %-inch 
plates. 
Specimen B: Web, one %-inch plate. 


LOADING AND FAILURE 


Each specimen was tested under vertical 
compressive loads, as shown by the short ar- 
rows: 

Specimen A: Compressive shear or primary 
failure. 

Specimen B: Buckle or secondary failure. 


METHOD 


The black scale should remain intact on the 
specimen. Remove any grease from the 
surface of the specimen. With a soft brush 
apply a thin coat of white portland cement 








and water. 
c | 6X 4X34 $ 
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Dimensions of Specimens 
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Specimen B 














not been removed from the plates, 
this scale will fall off the plates, ex- 
posing the steel beneath. Engineers 
have for years carefully watched for 
this scaling on specimens tested in 
the laboratory. When a bridge or 
steel building scales, it is evidence 
that the material is being highly 
loaded. 

As it was important that the first 
indications of failure be observed, the 
deformation of the specimens of the 
towers were carefully measured with 
suitable apparatus. In addition, the 
loads at which’ scaling commenced 


Invoice Forms Far trom 


SE of standard invoice forms 
| | to facilitate handling and check- 

ing and to minimize oppor- 
tunity for error has been argued 
earnestly, yet the variety of size and 
makeup is greater than most would 
think. 

The Detroit Purchaser, organ of 
the Detroit Purchasing Agents asso- 
ciation presents the results of an in- 
vestigation of one of the members 
of the association, from invoices tak- 
en from his own files. The story of 
his investigation is told in the accom- 
panying chart of the 32 forms he 
found, and in the following: 

“Upen failing to find a single stand- 
ard form he thought he would prove 
that the need for standardization was 
all bunk. 

“A close examination failed to lo- 
cate a place for date on 15 out of the 
82; eight were shy space for order 
number; 13 terms; and 17 invoice 
numbers. Then the thought occurred 
to him to make a composite layout 
of the 32 invoices to show the varia- 
tion of sizes and the relative positions 
of the items he was most interested 
in. The layout as shown on this page 
gives some idea of what the purchas- 
ing department is up against when 
checking invoices. 

“Instead of proving that standard- 
ization is unnecessary, he had 32 good 
reasons why a national standard in- 
voice should be adopted. Each in- 
voice received was a good argument 
for the use of the standard. 

“In only one particular did the in- 
voices agree upon the location of an 
item, that being the address. The 
space allotted for address on all of 
them being contained within a rec- 
tangle 6 X 1% inches. 

“This proves that the only thought 
of those who render invoices is to get 
it to the party who is to pay the bill. 
Of the total, but 12 allotted space for 
the complete information required. 

“The smallest invoice received was 








were recorded. To make the scaling 
more readily visable and to allow this 
interesting phenomena to be photo- 
graphed so that engineers could study 
the behavior of the specimens under 
load, experiments were made with 
white coating. White paint did not 
crack and fall off the steel plates, so 
other coatings were tried. When the 
yield point of the steel underneath 
the white coating was reached, the 
mill scale and coating fell away from 
the plates, leaving a dark line. Thus 
the strain lines could be seen readily 
and many photographs were taken 


5% wide X 8% inches high and the 





showing where high stresses were 
first reached. 

The bureau of standards has pre- 
pared on one sheet, 14 x 18 inches, 
suitable for framing, the two typical 
photographs, sketched, description of 
the specimens and method of apply- 
ing the coating, as presented on this 
page. It is known as miscellaneous 
bulletin No. 72 of the bureau and may 
be obtained from the superintendent 
of documents, government printing of- 
fice, Washington, for 5 cents. A little 
later, the bureau will announce a 
descriptive paper by R. S. Johnston. 


Uniform 


standard size 8% X 7 inches and one 





largest 9% X 18% inches. Six were was standard size 8% X 11 inches. 
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Simplification 
Plans Are Extended in Metalworking 
Industries 


Washington, May 11.—Plans have 
been completed here for a_ wide- 
spread organization to assist in the 
campagin of simplification and elimi- 
nation of waste in the metalworking 
and metal users’ industries. At pres- 
ent 87 projects are under way, and 
the proposed campaign is looking to 
similar functions in a number of 
others. 

As the first step, a national com- 
mittee on metals utilization has been 
named, which will serve as a board 
of directors to W. Chattin Wetherill, 
who was chosen some time ago by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover as 
national director of metals utilization. 
Mr. Wetherill, who is on leave of ab- 
sence from his duties as instructor 
of mechanical engineering at the 
University of Pennsylvania, has had 
experience in various lines of foundry 
practice and engineering work. 

The American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute is represented on the com- 
mittee by James B. Bonner, Carnegie 
Steel Co. It is planned to organize 
subcommittees in each of the trade 
associations of the metal industry. 
For specific projects, certain com- 
mittees also will be created to work 
with the simplified practice division 
of the department of commerce. 
These “project” committees may be 
augmented by outside members, in- 
cluding representatives of engineering 
and technical organizations, the bureau 
of standards, federal specifications 
board and other groups. It is in- 
tended that these committees and sub- 
committees shall be representative of 
producers, distributers and consum- 
ers. Sub-committees already are at 
work on 27 projects. 

In a directory of commodity spec- 
ifications recently published by the 
bureau of standards, some 27,000 
specifications covering 6000 commodi- 
ties are listed. It is pointed out by 
officials of the department of com- 
merce that a reduction in the variety 
of many of these specifications would 
have beneficial results. 

The national committee will hold 
its first meeting in Washington 
Thursday, May 13. Besides Mr. Bon- 
ner, other members on the national 
committee of metals utilization fol- 
low: 

Representing the National Auto- 
ombile Chamber of Commerce, H. R. 
Cobleigh and J. E. Linabury, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit; Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Stanley Flagg Jr., and Charles M. 


Manly; American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, F. B. Crosby, Mor- 
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gan Construction Co., Worcester, 
Mass.; National Association of Farm 
Equipment Manufacturers, B. J. 
Kough, John Deere Plow Works, Mo- 
line, Ill.; National Association of Pur- 
chasing ’ Agents, A. P. Hickcox, Sco- 

vill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn.; 
American Federation of Labor, A. J. 
Berries, Secretary metal trades de- 
partment, Washington; National 
Founders’ association, William H. 
Barr,, Buffalo; National Machine Tool 
Builders association, E. F. DuBrul 
and H. M. Lucas; American Foundry- 
mens association, S. Wells Utley, De- 
troit Steel Casting Co., Detroit; Na- 
tional Metal Tardes association, Har- 
old O. Smith, president, [Illinois Tool 
Works, Chicago; United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, P. T. Norton, Case 
Crane Engineering Co., Columbus, 0.; 
American Electric Railway association, 
R. H. Dalgleish, Washington; National 
Retail Hardware association, Thomas 
B. Howell, Richmond, Va.; American 
Railway association, F. M. Waring, 
engineer of tests, Pennsylvania rail- 
road; American Engineering council, 
Dean D. S. Kimball, college of engi- 
neering, Cornell university; American 
Engineering Standards committee, 
C. E. Skinner. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers also will be rep- 
resented. 


Fabricating Steel in 
Camden Bridge 


(Concluded from Page 1249) 
between trusses, and brackets outside 
the trusses. Stringers extend be- 
tween the floor beams and are riveted 
to them. The roadway stringers are 
18-inch I-beams placed on 3 feet 10- 
inch centers. On top of these I-beams 
# reinforced concrete slab is laid the 
full width of the 57-foot roadway. 

Referring to the important part 
played by steel in the floor system, 
Leon S. Moisseiff, engineer of design 
for the Delaware river bridge joint 
commission, said in a paper presented 
before the Franklin institute: 

“The heavy motor truck loads of 
today and the probable increase which 
may be expected in the future, are 
provided for by assuming 30 ton trucks 
on the roadway. This calls for 15,- 
000 pounds on a wheel to which a 
50 per cent dynamic increment is 
added, making a total of 22,500 
pounds. Such heavy concentrations 
require considerable thickness of con- 
crete floor. But thick floors are not 
desirable in long span bridges because 
of their weight. To obtain sufficient 
strength in a thin concrete slab it is 
necessary to provide definitely for 
steel reinforcement in shear. Also 
it is further necessary to have posi- 
‘tive assurance of the accurate plac- 
ing of the top and bottom reinforcing 
rods. With this in view, the con- 
crete slab was reinforced by an in- 
tegral truss of reinforcing steel 4% 
inches out to out of steel, leaving 
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a cover of 0.75-inch of concrete top 
and bottom. The truss members were 
positively connected to the chords. 
Describing other features Mr. Mois- 
seiff said: 
“The tower legs were built of cel- 


lular construction. A leg consists es- 
sentially of three longitudinal ribs 
with transverse webs arranged to 
form squares of about 3% inches. All 
plates and angles were 0.75-inch thick 
generally. The tower is 343 feet 
from masonry to base of saddle. It is 
38 feet 8 inches wide at the base 
and 12 feet wide at the top. 

“A matter considered of importance 
in the .trength of the tower was the 
resistance of plates in compression 
acting as webs between angles. The 
data available in the engineering liter- 
ature of tests made heretofore was 
meager and the board of engineers 
ordered an exhaustive series of tests. 
These tests of. plates in compression 
were successfully carried out in co- 
operation with the United States 
Bureau of standards. They proved 
that the rule adopted in the design 
of the tower, the width of plates in 
compression not to exceed 30 times 
their thickness in the clear between 
angles, was conservative and justified. 

“As already stated, the transverse 
bracing of the tower was proportioned 
for rigidity rather than for strength. 
As computed stresses are low, the 
material used in the bracing is car- 
bon steel with a minimum yield point 
of 37,000 pounds per square inch and 
an ultimate strength of 62,000 to 70,- 
000 pounds. All diaphragms, fillers, 
etc., are of the same material. In 
the two towers the tonnage of steel 
totals 9800 tons.” 

The use of steel of exceptional 
strength was necessary in the con- 
struction of the stiffening trusses be- 
cause there must be a reserve to 
meet a wide range of demands. An 
excellent material was available in 
the nickel steel, used successfully on 
the Manhattan and other bridges. 
The opportunity was offered to steel 
manufacturers to supply an equally 
good steel, and the specifications did 
not specify the chemical composition 
except the usual phosphorus and sul- 
phur limits. A_ special steel was 
called for with a minimum jield 
point of 55,000 pounds per square 
inch and a minimum tensile strength 
of 90,000 pounds. For this the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., contractors for the 
stiffening trusses, supplied a_ steel 
containing 3.2 per cent nickel. Only 
the chords of the trusses and the 
rockers were made of nickel steel. 

The total tonnage of steel in the 
stiffening trusses and floor systems 
is 18,700 tons. 








The Theory intl Practice 
of Rolling Steel 


By Wilhelm Tafel 


Translated from the German by Richard Rimbach 


OD, flat, hoop, round and square 
R profiles often are designated as 
merchant bars, because they 
represent the principal raw material 
of steel consumers. Profiles, such as 
angles, tees, I-beams, etc., as well as 
numerous types of special profiles, 
including sash bars, half rounds, rail- 
ing profiles, etc., are called shapes. 
Those of the first mentioned group, 
which are used principally in steel 
construction, elevated structures, 
bridges, etc., are known commercially 
as structural steel. In addition to the 
different purposes there exists a fun- 
damental difference between rods and 
shapes from the rolling standpoint. 
Aside from the secondary influences 
the draft with the rectangular cross- 
sections from the first to the last 
pass, distributes itself by spread uni- 
formly over the whole cross-section, 
which is impossible with shape pro- 
files. 

For example, if a channel-shaped 
cross-section 4.724 x 0.135 x 0.630-inch 
were worked backward using uniform 
draft for flange and web, the deviation 
from the rectangular cross-section, 
delivered by the blooming and rough- 
ing rolls, as shown in Fig. 121, would 
increase. To obtain uniform draft in 
all or certain passes, therefore, in- 
volves divergence from the rule. 

Between the rectangular and the 


Chapter V 


shape profiles lie the round, square 
and the roughing and elongating 
passes, with which the draft in every 
two passes taken together, distrubutes 
itself uniformly over all _ cross- 
sectional parts. This intermediate 
type still is considered as belonging 
to the regular passes. 

First it is to be determined, that in 
good pass design the unequal draft 
is given only in the early passes in 
which the steel is still hot and plastic. 
The later passes are designed wher- 
ever possible with equal draft on ac- 
count of the decreasing plasticity and 
because with uniform draft distribu- 
tion the dimensions can be more accu- 
rately determined in advance. 


How Shaping Is Determined 


If the rule of uniform draft is ob- 
served at least in so far as the sec- 
ondary question of spread by the 
approximate formulas of Geuze or 
others is concerned, the shaping in 
rolling can be determined with ex- 
actness in advance. This applies for 
rectangular and shape profiles. 

The design of shape passes includes 
the division of the profile into a num- 
ber of rectangular cross-sections or 
such which approach them. In Fig. 
122 a, b, c, and d show such divisions 
for a rail, angle, channel and tee pro- 
file. Smaller intermediate surfaces 
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as the square, a, at the point of the 
angle can be disregarded without in- 
troducing a large error. These sur- 
faces are forced by the much larger 
adjacent parts to the same change of 
shape. 

To combine the cross-section parts, 
3 and 4 in Fig. 122 a, or, I and 2 in 
d, would be wrong, for in the hori- 
zontal positions of the profile the one 
part always receives direct draft, 
while the part lying opposite receives 
indirect or both kinds of draft. They 
therefore must be dealt with differ- 
ently. 

The procedure with the regular part 
of the shape pass design, is best made 
clear by the following section on tees. 
As with flats, it involves the deter- 
mination of draft and of the spread 
and bevels or fillets to avoid fin for- 
mation. Only the reductions of the 
different profile parts must be com- 
pared frequently with one another. 
If they could be brought into accord- 
ance with the ideal in each individual 
pass, or, after several passes, then a 
good design is possible. Conditions 
are different with the irregular passes, 
Here the roll designer has been forced 
to design by rule of thumb. Missing 
out in early irregular passes is detri- 
mental because if the first regular 
pass does not fill, the unfull cross- 
sectional parts in the remaining 
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FIG. 121—DIAGRAM SHOWING UNIFORM DRAFT DISTRIBUTION OVER ALL CROSS- 
SECTIONAL PARTS OF A SHAPE 


passes receive less draft. If in the 
intermediate passes the deficiency 
eventually is evened up, the last will 
be full and the mistake concealed. Be- 
cause of the nonfilling in the various 
passes the stock is subjected to un- 
even drafts and consequently severe 
rolling stresses. Tests were made by 
the author to determine the amount 
of the influence of the adjacent parts, 
or in other words to determine what 
average length, Lm, a rod assumes 
whose individual parts receive differ- 
ent drafts. Heyn in a report of the 
Berlin testing bureau in 1917 called 
these individual lengths “natural.” 
On making the tests simple shapes 
were cut into rolls of 13.780-inch 
diameter, which were divided into ten 
equal parts as shown in Fig. 128. 
Of these the first four had the height 
h, and six of the height A ~ 2, then 
vice versa. Finally, eight had the 
height h and two the height A+2. In 
the so varied passes at a temperature 
of about 1000 degrees Centigrade rec- 
tangular rods of a height A and some 
of a height .075h were entered. These 
were the same width as the pass, so 
that the spread was omitted. Their 
lengths before and after the pass were 
measured. The numerous tests re- 
sulted in the average lengths of the 
unequally reduced rods, which approx- 
imately were equal to the arithmetical 
mean of the natural elongation of the 
individual parts. These had the same 
cross-section before the pass. With 


the individual tests deviations from 
5 to 6 per cent were found. In 23 
eases the difference did not exceed 2 
per cent. 

In answering the question of the 
average length, that of flow inside 
the pass also was solved in principle. 
As the cross-section times the length 
before, equals the cross-section times 
the length after the pass the volumes 
before and after the rolling must 
be the same. The compression of the 
material, which is free of defects, is 
small and in most cases cannot be meas- 
ured. Therefore,L,xX Q,: =—L.X Q:. 
The quantities, Z, and Q,, are known. 
If ZL, = Lm can be calculated as the 
arithmetical mean of the natural 
lengths, Q. the size of the cross-section 
after the pass can be determined 
similarly if the upper outline of the 
pass is assumed as horizontal. 

Mathematically these considerations 
are expressed as follows: If the 
spread is omitted due to the small 
quotients, the increase of the width 
to the original width of a profile 
appears possible. The elongation can 
be expressed by the relation of the 
height before to the height after the 
pass. If the natural length is l., the 
original length of an individual part 
lL, the height before the pass is H, 
and after the pass A then 1, = |, 
(H +h). All individual parts have 
the same original length equal to 
the length of the stock L,. Conse- 
quently, the natural lengths of the 
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FIG. 122—DIVISION OF SHAPE PROFILES INTO INDIVIDUAL RECTANGULAR 
PROFILE MEMBERS 
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individual parts are given by the 
original heights H,, H., H; and the 
heights after the pass hi, ha, h, ete. 
as DL, (AH; + h,), L, (A = ha), 
L, (A; + h,;) ete. The arithmetical 
mean of these individual lengths is 

A, H, Ha 





h he he» 
la = Be X 





n 
in which x is the number of sections, 
into which the profile is divided. 

Since the volumes before and after 
the pass are equal, then 
Q: 
In = L, — 
Q: 
Setting these two expressions for 
Im equal to one another: 








H, H, Hn 
Prin de pleeten tion's 
Q: h, hs hs 
[I,—-= IL, X 
Q: n 


If the spread is neglected and the 
profile width denoted’ by B, the aver- 
age height before thé pass by Hm,, the 
average height after the pass by Hm»,, 
so that, 











Q: = BX Hn, 
Q: sat | ~~ Hn, 
therefore, 
A, di He 
HN See hoe ae 
BH», h, hz he 
Li — =i, X 
BH», n 
n 
Hm, = Hu, X 
H,. &, He 
EL a a 
h, he he 


If instead of an arched rod, as in 
Fig. 124, a square or flat rod of a 
height Hm, is entered, H., H:, H, ete. 
are approximately the same height. 

If in the foregoing formula in place 
of H,, H,, etc. to H» the value, Hm, is 
substituted this is cancelled from the 
whole formula. Therefore, where the 
height of the rod entered is equal to 
or larger than the height of the 
profile, the degree of filling approxi- 
mately must be independent of the 
thickness of the rod entered. The 
stock, which in this case stands above 
the profile, to the greatest part goes 
into length, not into the cross-section. 
From the foregoing expression for 
Hm,, can be determined the height 
to which a pass of the cross-section 
F is filled if the rod of the width B 
and the height H, passes through but 
with one assumption: 

The upper pass outline must touch 
the entered rod over the whole width. 
If for example the latter is lower 
than the pass, or if the pass is only 
filed in part as shown in Fig. 125, it 
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FIG. 123—LAYOUT OF AN EXPERIMENTAL 
SECTION 


would be incorrect to draw into the 
calculations the heights h,, h. and hi, 
hy lying in the empty parts of the 
pass because it is immaterial what 
height the pass has in places with 
which this material does not come in 
contact. 
hy h; his 
In Fig. 125 the quotients —, —, —, 
H H#H 
Aas 
and — are not to be considered in the 
H 
hs 
The quotient — at the 
H 
place at which the pass just fills, 
cannot be smaller than 1, because the 
draft is evidently still equal to zero. 
At this point it is assumed the quoti- 
ent resulting from the drawing is 
smaller than the correct value, as is 
he hs he 
also the adjacent —, —, — etc. so 
HH H 
that with the gradual transition of 
the draft equal to zero at the edges 
up to the maximum draft in the cen- 
ter, a sudden transition can nowhere 
occur. Therefore, the upper outline 
of the entering rod must be sub- 
jected to a reduction, according to 
the broken line mon. The two legs 
mo and no must be straight because 
the neighboring parts are influenced 
according to the law of the arith- 
metical mean. 


calculation. 


Roll Grip Is Considered 


The reduction, to which the. heights 
of the rod is subjected, is given from 
the consideration of the procedure in 
the gripping of the stock by the 
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FIG. 124—ARCHED OUTLINE OF AN EN- 
TERED ROD 


rolls. As shown in Fig. 116B it oc- 
curs first in the center with a cut-in 
pass and, therefore, at the point of 
maximum draft, while the parts ly- 
ing to the right and left at first re- 
ceived no draft. They are pulled 
along by the center and become 
lower, until the rolls also grip them 
when their pressing down effect takes 
place more rapidly than the pulling 
down by the forward rushing ad- 
jacent parts. At the points m and n 
in Fig. 125, where the pass just fills, 
and in all edge parts lying to the left no 
rolling down occurs. According to this 
the reduced rod outline goes through 
the points m, o andn. Only the quoti- 
H 
ent —, in the middle is to be sub- 
he 
stituted in the calculation without 





The investigations determined that 
the law of the average elongation al- 
so held for large roll diameters, 
and that its transfer from the ex- 
perimental shape shown in Fig. 123 
to larger steel shapes, was permis- 
sible. The deviations were small, 
where the spread was small, but in- 
creased to 5 per cent with large 
spread. 


Principle Is Verified 


The essential point of the test was, 
that the rule for the average elonga- 
tion with the large roll diameters and 
the pass shapes used in practice, 
held good. Disregarding the spread, 
the largest deviations showed up, 
when the angle of the cutting-in 
wedge became greater than 90 de- 
grees, but more so, if it became 
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FIG. 125—OUTLINE OF AN UPPER PASS WITH THE ENTERING ROD LOWER THAN 


THE PASS 
H H 8H greater than 60 degrees. Indirect, 
a correction. In place of —,—,— sideward draft, or cutting if the 
hs hy he angle is still more acute, are subject 
He Hi to laws other than the direct draft. 


are substituted the quotients —, —, 
he Ih 
H,; Aw Au Ay 





he Rio Ru his 


As with the determination of the 
height, to which the steel rises in a 
given pass, the points m and n are 
not known in advance. The calcu- 
lation only can be made by a cumber- 
some interpolation. Trial passes were 
made by the author to create similar 
conditions and were included in an 
article in Stahl und Eisen in 1909. 

The first tests conducted on a rod 
mill were repeated on a beam mill. 
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Resolving the oblique forces of the 
wedge-shaped pass into direct drafts 
and the whole pass surface into in- 
dividual rectangles, as was done in 
Fig. 3 consequently is no longer per- 
missible. 

The mentioned tests consequently 
gave as a secondary result the evi- 
dence, that wedge-shaped cutting-in 
of such passes, often designated as 
indirect draft, generally can be con- 
sidered as different direct drafts 
of the individual cross-section parts, 
as long as the angle of the cutting-in 
wedge does not rise essentially above 
90 degrees. In almost all practical 


cases the mentioned angle remains 
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greater than 60 and 90 degrees. 
A pass fills better, the softer the 
stock. Wrought iron fills better than 
steel. Hard and cold-rolled metal re- 
quires a greater roll pressure not- 
withstanding the greater resistance to 
sidewise movement. Since the latter 
hinders the sidewise flowing of the 
material, the average elongation 
must be greater. That such a co- 
herence exists, can be proven by en- 
tering into a pass of about the 
shape of Fig. 123, a rod which previ- 
ously has been coated with grease of 
the highest possible combustion tem- 
perature. A roll treated in this way 
fills better than one ungreased as long 
‘as the effect of the greasing exists. 
Pressed material fills less than ma- 
terial forged under the hammer. 
The hammer die recoils immediately 


The mathematical determination, of 
how high a pass fills, into which a 
rod of known cross-section is entered, 
necessitates interpolation and there- 
fore, seldom is used in practice. The 
problem is simplified if worded as 
follows: Given a rod or ingot of the 
cross-section Q, and a pass of the 
shape K. Will it fill, underfill or 
overfill? 

In Fig. 126 the assumed pass shape 
is that bounded by the heavy lines. 
Does the ingot, abcd, fill this pass? 
The points, to which the steel rises 
are the highest points of the pass 
mn inside the ingot cross-section. In- 
terpolation, therefore, is unnecessary. 

The broken lines, mo and no, are 
the reduced ingot boundaries. In the 
ease under consideration the pulling 
in of the material, is placed on the 
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FIG. 126—AN ASSUMED PASS SHAPE, THE BROKEN LINE REPRESENTING THE RE- 
DUCED INGOT BOUNDARY 


after the ensued displacement of ma- 
terial. It releases the resistance to 
sidewise movement and the residual 
stresses, which remain after the en- 
sued displacement, equalize themselves, 
before the flowing particles of mass 
come to rest. A sort of afterflow 
takes place. With pressing the re- 
sistance to sidewise movement con- 
tinues after the displacement of ma- 
terial and hinders the equalization of 
stress. The pressure of the press re- 
mains on the material and makes 
such an afterflow impossible. The 
foregoing deviations of the actual fill- 
ing due to the fluctuations in the roll 
temperature and the character of the 
material are of such small importance 
to the roller, that they can be ne- 
giected. They become more important 
where there is large spread. This 
question has been the sore spot in 
roll pass designed. However, they 
remain inside the permissable limits 
of practical usage of about 5 per cent. 
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upper side. Assume it is divided be- 
tween the upper and lower side of 
the pass, so that, the ingot sticks out 
on both sides of the pass an amount 
am -~ 2 and bm ~ 2 respectively. 
The result would be the same as a 
consideration of the ordinates so origi- 
nating. 

The spread will be neglected; the 
ingot width, B, will be put in as the 
pass width. One ordinate is placed 
in the center of the pass; it is the 
height of the smaller inner rectangle. 
The width of all rectangles is taken 
as b, the next rectangle must be a 
distance, 6, from the center one; con- 
trary the two outer ones are a dis- 
tance 6 = 2 from the edge. The 
error is insignificant if the distance 
between the ordinates is small. 

With symmetrical profiles the mid- 
dle ordinate only occurs once, while 
those to the side occur twice in equal 
size, therefore only one-half of the 
pass need be drawn. Under the sup- 


position, that the pass actually fills, 
according to the previous section, the 
average length of the ingot Lm is de- 
termined from the 17 rectangles of 
Fig. 126 as follows: 





pe: =. Fa 
17 

From this we get L, = 1 and setting 
Q = width X height, from the euation 
L, X Q: = La X Q,, that is, from the 
constant volumes: 
Lx. X Bee Te XB XX He 
and from this the average height, 
which the ingot shows after rolling, 
that is, if it were to fill the pass, as 
Hm = Ho ~— Im 
with Im the average elongation, then 
according to the foregoing 

A, H, Hy, 





H» is the height before the pass or 
the height of the ingot. The average 
height of the pass is found as the 
arithmetical mean of the 17 individual 
heights of the pass. In Fig. 126 it is: 

Nig Ql fF QWz He cvveeecseveeeees 2h, 





hm — 
17 


To answer the question as to the fill- 
ing of the pass now necessitates set- 
ting Hm and hm opposite one another. 
If hm > Hm, the pass underfills. If 
hm < Hm, the pass overfills, and re- 
sults in fins. If the two are about 
equal, the chosen pass shape will be 
filled by the ingot. 


Gas Manufacturers Hold 
Spring Conference 


Corrosion and welding of cast iron 
and steel pipe used for gas mains was 
discussed at some length at the dis- 
tribution conference of the American 
Gas association held at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, May 6-8. At the 
opening session on Thursday morning, 
several papers on corrosion were pre- 
sented. 

On Friday afternoon, K. H. Logan 
reported on the bureau of standards 
soil corrosion investigation. An in- 
teresting paper at this session was 
“Welding—Mains and Service,” by R. 
H. Whipple. Many gas companies are 
successfully using weldin gon live 
successfully using welding on live 
urday afternoon, those attending the 
conference watched the digging up 
of a number of specimens of pipe 
which the bureau of standards had 
buried some time ago to study cor- 
rosion. The pipe will be shipped to 
Washington for thorough examination. 
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Will We Heed the Lesson? 


ABLEGRAMS received by this publication 
direct from prominent British business lead- 
ers throw a somewhat different light on the 

great general strike than that cast by the ordi- 
nary newspaper’ reports. Running — straight 
through all of these communications are twin 
shining threads—determination to carry on and 
optimism over the final outcome. The fact that 
industry is being slowly throttled is not over- 
looked. Nevertheless a surprisingly large number 
of plants, in various important industrial centers 
throughout the country, are operating and the 
aggregate volume of production is large under 
the circumstances, especially in view of the splen- 
did organization and discipline of the British trade 
unionists. Of course, as the struggle goes on, 
output will slowly dwindle unless more transport 
can be improvised and supplies of fuel obtained. 

The feeling of business leaders that the final 
outcome of the strike may be beneficial to Brit- 
ish industry is not unjustified. Fundamentally 
the strike represents an attempt to force a sys- 
tem of socialism and government ownership on 
the country, which, if successful, would cripple 
both commerce and production and tend to wipe 
out profits. The issue has been long in pre- 
paring and if it is now fought to a finish—which 
is not certain—the socialist forces will be scotched 
for ten or twenty years. Great as is the cost, 
such a denouement would be worth it. 

If we will, Americans can profit from this great 
British catastrophe, Forces precisely similar to 
those which have been brought about by the up- 
heaval in the United Kingdom are at work here— 
in our coal industry, our building trades, and 
among our agricultural socialists. The only dif- 
ference is they are much less advanced. The 
clear task of American business men is to pre- 
vent the ripening of the seeds of disorder, by a 
wise and just administration of the great respon- 
sibilities to all of the people with which they are 
entrusted. 





Strong Case for Higher Tariff 


ITHIN a short time it is expected the 
United States tariff commission will have 
its recommendations to President Cool- 
idge on the advisability of increasing the duty on 
foreign pig iron coming into the United States. 
The merchant pig iron interests have presented 
a strong case and the metals division of the 
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tariff commission has prepared a thorough and 
eminently fair preliminary report on relative 
costs of production in the United States and 
abroad. 

Under the provisions of the tariff act the pres- 
ent duty of 75 cents a ton may be raised by 50 
per cent, or 3714 cents a ton. In their brief filed 
with the commission, the merchant pig iron in- 
terests point out that while the allowable increase 
may not appear sufficient to equalize production 
costs here and abroad, it represents a substantial 
proportion of a normal reasonable profit upon a 
ton of pig iron. 

The question of whether foreign competition 
likely is to continue may be one of the determin- 
ing factors in the case. The applicants for a 
higher duty were unable to show any comprehen- 
sive figures on freight costs in transporting the 
domestic product to the consumers, but they have 
shown that foreign iron has been underselling 
domestic merchant iron at points to which the 
iron produced in this country moves under rela- 
tively low freight rates. 

The merchant pig iron industry is awaiting the 
commission’s decision as_ significant to future 
plans for domestic operations. 





Showing Machines Exclusively 


NNOUNCEMENT of the decision of the mem- 
bers of the National Machine Tool Builders 
association to hold exhibitions indepen- 

dently of other shows is being received with mixed 
feelings by those interested in the activities of 
the machine tool industry. On one hand is sym- 
pathy for the builders in their efforts to dis- 
play their machines before the buying public 
without involving the terrific expense of partici- 
pating in each of the half dozen or more shows 
now held annually, many of which represent dup- 
lication of effort and expense. Opposed to this 
is the feeling that already there are far too many 
exhibitions and that they inflict an unnecessary 
burden on both the producing and consuming in- 
dustry. 

However, the decision having been made, the 
big task of the association is to insure the suc- 
cess of the first independent show to be held at 
Cleveland in the fall of 1927. With the full sup- 
port of the members of the association, there 
can be no doubt that the exhibit will sur- 
pass all previous attempts in number and variety 
of machines shown. It undoubtedly offers the 
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association a wonderful opportunity for publicity 
and for helping to create a machine tool “con- 
sciousness”. This fine representation, however, 
will be of little avail unless the association is 
successful in attracting thousands of regular and 
potential buyers of tools and machine shop equip- 
ment to the exhibition. It would seem that the 
easiest way to accomplish this would be to time 
the show with the convention of some national 
technical or trade organization whose members 
are buyers of equipment. The only alternative 
would be for the machine tool builders themselves 
to offer a program of sufficient merit to attract 
buyers. In brief, the real problem before the 
association is not one of producing a good show 
but of getting a large audience to attend it. 





Building Construction Declines 


USINESS observers have been scrutinizing 
B the fundamental weathervanes of business 
this year with unusual care for indications 
of a change in the economic winds. One of the 
most important of these indicators is that of 
building construction. 
For this reason the building record for April 
is of unusual interest. It shows a slight decline 


for the month as measured by the dollar value of 
construction for 37 states compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge Corp. Normally construction reaches its 


peak in April. This year, according to the Dodge 
statisticians, the peak was reached in March and 
the relaxation which always comes in the volume 
of new awards came in April ahead of schedule. 

The record for 37 states shows a decrease of 
about 5 per cent from March and a gain of only 
1 per cent over April, 1925. Contemplated 
awards show a marked lessening of building plans 
with a decline of 14 per cent in contemplated 
awards. Compared with 1925, however, a gain 
in contemplated awards of 16 per cent is shown. 
The increase in the volume of building for the 
first four months over the same period last year 
was 20 per cent. The gain stood at 30 per cent 
at the end of March. 

Building activity has been slowed down from 
its great pace by the cooling off of the Florida 
boom, the building labor strikes in a number of 
important centers. There are some indications 
that needs have been sufficiently overtaken in the 
country to retard activities on a much broader 
scale, but any definite conclusion that this will be 
severe enough to have an adverse effect upon gen- 
eral business must await more positive evidence. 








Comment on Quarter Century Enterprise 


More Business Executives Congratulate IRON TRADE REVIEW on Survey 
of Twenty-five Years of Industrial Development 





URTHER expressions of IRON TRADE REVIEW’S Quar- 

ter Century Supplement, published in the March 25 

issue, continue to be received from business execu- 
tives and industrial leaders. Many letters received were 
reproduced in the April 15 issue of IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
since which time the editor’s mail has contained additional 
messages showing high regard for the survey of 25 years 
of industrial progress. 

“Your portrayal of American progress in the iron and 
steel industry during the last quarter century is tremen- 
dously interesting and informative, as it visualizes much 
of drama, tragedy and accomplishment,” writes George M. 
Verity, president, American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O. 

“The total recorded progress is nothing short of stu- 
pendous. During that period the whole setting has 
changed. Civilization itself has been transformed, so much 
so that our greatest problem today is to understand fully 
what has happened and its significance as regards the 
future of the iron and steel industry, of industry as a 
whole, and for that matter, the future of the nation itself. 

“Of one thing I am certain, if we are to maintain the 
place we have made for ourselves we must have a more 
thorough understanding of what has transpired in the 
past twenty-five years, and show tremendous capacity for 
adaptation and adjustment to radically changed conditions 
which affect every phase of our lives. 

“Your portrayal of industrial progress is certainly time- 
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ly, and will be helpful in proportion as it is understood. 

James Bowron, chairman, Gulf States Steel Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. writes: “It is extremely comprehensive 
and interesting, and I gladly put it in my library as a 
permanent record of reference.” 

E. S. Sanderson, general sales manager, Scovill Mfg. Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., comments as follows: 

“The supplement on the steel industry was pertinent 
and well written, and I find this to be true of your mag- 
azine in general. It is interesting and up-to-date and I 
believe authentic.” 

L. F. Weldon, Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago: 

“We all read with interest the quarter century of prog- 
ress in the steel industry, and we also appreciate the 
amount of work that must have been involved in com- 
piling the facts as outlined.” 

Richard H. Edmonds, famous throughout the South for 
his editorials in Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, sends 
from his winter office in Daytona, Fla., an expression of - 
appreciation in typically picturesque manner, and encloses 
some appropriate verses. 

“A very interesting piece of editorial enterprise,” terse- 
ly comments John I. Romer, president of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications. G. D, Crain Jr. editor and publisher of Class, 
national publication devoted to industrial and trade ad- 
vertising writes: 

“Congratulations on this splendid editorial achieve- 
ment. ... The supplement is remarkably interesting.” 
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British Strike’s Effect on canard Interpreted 


GAIN in this issue the 
importance of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW’S Euro- 

pean news organization is 
demonstrated, in the article 
on the British strike. Read- 
ers may remember that at- 





ganization in the European 
field, IRON TRADE REVIEW 
was equipped to give its 
readers first-hand informa- 
tion. 

The same now holds true 
of the British strike. IRON 


tention was called to the A typical plant in the Rettich “black country.” TRADE REVIEW is in posi- 


significance of recent news ros 


from Europe in the April 29 issue, when there 
was published details of the new combinations 
in the iron and steel industry. It was pointed 
out that through years of special study and or- 
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Blast Furnace 





The Dial rep- 
resents the Blast 
Furnace Index of 
Business which is 
based upon a 40- 
year record of 
furnace activity. 
It is a barometer 
of general trade. 





The Business Trend 











Business Dial 





When 60 per 
cent of all the 
country’s fur- 
naces are in blast 
business  condi- 
tions are normal. 
The Index is now 
higher than the 
normal point on 
the dial. 





Another Gain For Furnace Activity 


BY JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


HE gigantic British strike has cast a spell 

over the immediate outlook for industry in 

this country. In the main, financial and 
commodity markets reflect the view that the 
struggle will be shortlived—that the strike is so 
immense it will collapse of its own weight. Never- 
theless, its probable effects, should it be pro- 
longed, have been uppermost in business dis- 
cussions. 


UMMED up, the prevailing opinion is that the 

first temporary reaction of the strike upon 
American business will prove stimulating for a 
number of lines, and adverse for others. Should 
the upheaval spread and extend over many weeks 
the eventual effect on this country would be gen- 
erally unfavorable, both for economic and political 
reasons. 


N INCREASED demand for coal and certain 

other commodities for export means that 
American producers and manufacturers may gain 
some markets at’ the expense of paralyzed Brit- 
ain. Moreover lessened imports of British pig 
iron and other commodities will lighten the pres- 
sure of supplies upon American markets. But 
cotton, wheat, and pork exports would suffer. 
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HOULD the strike be prolonged or finally won 
by the unions, business in Great Britain 
would suffer a terrible blow. So closely inter- 
woven are the modern industrial nations that 
other countries could not wholly escape the shock 
of such a blow. Moreover, profound and danger- 
ous stimulation would be administered the forces 
of radicalism everywhere. Such an eventuality 
is extremely improbable. 


EANWHILE domestic industry is beginning 

to slacken its pace. It remains, however, 
on a higher plane than it was at this time one 
year ago. As measured by the blast furnace in- 
dex general business is now 5 per cent above nor- 
mal compared with 10 per cent below normal one 
year ago. 


PRIL brought a gain of two blast furnaces in 

operation compared with a gain of 12 in March. 
Last month probably witnessed the year’s peak 
for pig iron output and blast furnace activity. 
March brought the peak in ingot output in build- 
ing and in automobile production, as indicated by 
records for April now at hand. Thus far, how- 
ever, the brakes have been applied rather gently 
in most important lines. 
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Unfilled Orders United States Steel Corp. 
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Unfilled Orders 


NFILLED orders of the United States 

Steel Corp. in April made the largest 
decline for any month since May 1924. The 
loss compared with one month ago was 511,- 
969 tons. The aggregate orders on the books 
at the close of the month amounted to 3,- 
867,976 tons which figure compared with 4,- 
446,000 tons in April 1925. Orders of the 
corporation now are coming in at the rate of 
about 62 per cent of capacity. Specifications 
against old orders however, are helping to 
keep output at a level of about 90 per cent. 



































Ingot Output 


RODUCTION of steel ingots in April was 

at the computed average daily rate of 
158,613 tons. This compared with 166,359 
tons in March, the peak for all time, and 
with 137,982 tons in April 1925. Compared 
with March there was a decrease of 4 per 
cent showing the beginning of the relaxa- 
tion in steel making activities. Measured 
against April 1925, however, a gain of 15 per 
cent is shown in the production of ingots. 
In April 1925 the output dropped 14 per cent 
compared with the preceding March. 
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BLAST FURNACE INDEX 
60 Per Cent of Furnaces in Blast 
is taken as Normal 
Computed from IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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Blast Furnace Index 


HE impetus of increasing blast fur- 

nace activities continued through April 
though with greatly diminished force. The 
increase in the number of furnaces in oper- 
ation last month was two. There are now 
876 furnaces in the country’s complete list, 
and of these 237, or 63 per cent, were active 
on April 30. Thus the blast furnace index 
is 5 per cent over the theoretical normal line 
or at the highest point for the year. From 
all indications April will mark the peak in 
furnace activity for this spring. 


Building Construction 


HE first tangible signs of a slowing down 

in the pace of the building boom came 
to light in April. Contract awards in 27 
Northeastern states as reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corp. totaled 72,570,000 sq. ft. This 
was an increase of less than 3 per cent over 
the total for March, while in April 1925 an 
increase of 13 per cent over the preceding 
March was shown. The volume of awards 
for the month were slightly less than they 
were one year ago. In April residential build- 
ing gained, while industrial building dropped. 
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URING April the country’s production of 

pig iron as computed by IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW was at the daily average rate of 114,963 
tons. This compared with 111,554 tons in 
March and with 107,041 tons in April 1925. 
The rate was the highest for any April since 
1923 and it was the greatest for any single 
month since July 1923. Compared with the 
increase of more than 3 per cent in the daily 
average rate for April over March, there 
was a decrease of 7 per cent in April 1925 
under March 1925. 


























OME slowing down in the rate of pur- 
chases by the railroads is reflected in 
the record of car awards for April. The total 
for the month was 4615, the smallest number 
for any month since August 1925. In March 
8995 cars were purchased by the roads and 
in April one year ago 5060 cars were pur- 
chased. ‘During the first four months of 
1926 the number of cars ordered was 35,335 
compared with 16,995 in the same period of 
1925. Idle cars on the roads have increased 
to about 280,000. 
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4 Record of Railroad Freight Car Buying 
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Steel Demand Still Uncertain 


New Buying of Plates and Shapes Buoys Market Depressed by Spottiness of Other 
Products—Strike Effect Not Marked in United States—Pig 
Iron Prices Drop Again 


volume is tending to offset the pessimism 

which pervades certain market districts. 
Sales of finished steel are admittedly spotty, 
with some products such as sheets, in the throes 
of a marked slump and others, including plates 
and shapes, in more active demand. 

Additional evidence is appearing in Chicago to 
indicate that the low point in the present lull was 
passed ten days or two weeks ago. Heavy rail 
schedules in that district have served to help 
sustain operations, while specifications on finished 
steel continue to run ahead of shipments. Steel 
ingot production in Chicago territory is slightly 
below 90 per cent of capacity. 

Effects of the slackened pace of buying are more 
pronounced in Pittsburgh where steelmaking pro- 
ceeds on a 75 to 80 per cent basis. Here several 
producers report bar specifications have fallen 
off sharply and specifications on many steel prod- 
ucts are lagging behind shipments. The Steel 
corporation is operating at better than 90 per 
cent of steelmaking capacity, as compared with 93 
per cent last week. 

One of the bright spots in the 
i market is the renewed activity in 
steel for structural fabrication. 
Nearly 7000 tons of plates have 
been ordered for 20 barges, a 
penstock and several tanks. From 3500 to 4000 
tons will be required for 30 patrol boats for the 
coast guard and 2000 tons for 13 barges for United 
States engineers, St. Louis. Tankage involving 
35,000 tons was to have been closed Tuesday. 

Awards of structural shapes total 41,205 tons, 
the third largest weekly total thus far this year. 
Bridge projects for the Santa Fe involve 11,300 
tous of this amount, while 7000 tons is for a New 
York office building. Two other buildings in New 
York and the Nationa! Press building, Washing- 
ton, account for nearly 12,000 tons. Pending con- 


A PPEARANCE of new orders in encouraging 


Shape Awar 
Higher 
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tracts indicate a promising forward demand. 
Car inquiry is light, 1500 freight cars for the 
Lackawanna & Western constituting the only 
large order in sight. 

In general, plates, shapes and bars 
are firmer at the quoted prices. 
Black sheets are easier, especially 
in the valley where dips below 
the 3.25c quotation are frequently 
reported. Greater activity in the semifinished 
market has been ushered in with the inquiry for 
sheet bars by sheetmakers who were unable to 
do better than $36. 

Production of steel ingots last month totaled 
4,123,941 gross tons, the largest tonnage reported 
in any April. . While this represents a loss of 
364,421 tons from the record production of March, 
in terms of daily average it means a reduction 
of only 4.5 per cent. This indicates how moder- 
ately the slackened demand for steel affected 
operations in April. 

Unfilled tonnage of the United States Steel 
Corp. as of April 30 was 3,867,976 tons, the fourth 
and most drastic consecutive drop since Decem- 
ber 31, 1925. The loss of more than a half- 
million tons from the total on March 31 again 
emphasizes the piecemeal character of current 


buying. 


Prices Show 


Firmness 


Although the British strike has 
entered upon its second week, its 
immediate effect in the United 
States still is confined to the sell- 
ing of from 25 to 30 cargoes of 
coal from American ports and to a slight influence 
on the metal markets. Exclusive cables to IRON 
TRADE REVIEW from industrial leaders in England 
indicate a strong belief that the present crisis 
will lead to a lasting, beneficial settlement. Iron 
and steel production in England is cut about 50 
per cent, coal mining is at a standstill and mis- 
cellaneous activities are reduced about 25 per cent. 


British Are 
Confident 
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Many plants using purchased electric power are 
operating, some of them with union labor. 

While pig iron prices have been reduced 50 
cents in the Chicago and northern Ohio districts, 
sales have been stimulated only moderately by the 
revision. No. 2 foundry and malleable stand at 
$21.50, Chicago, and $20, delivered, Cleveland. A 
Pittsburgh buyer is seeking 5000 tons of basic. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen lead- 
ing iron and steel products has dropped to $38.34 
from $38.39 last week, due largely to reductions in 
the prices of pig iron. It now almost parallels the 
figure in the corresponding period last year, which 
was $38.37. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 





























May 12, April, Feb., May, 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $21.26 21.56 22.76 21.36 
Basic, valley 18.50 18.80 20.00 18.85 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa............. 21.76 21.75 22.50 21.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh ... 20.76 21.06 22.26 20.61 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago  ......cccccccccesseceee 21.50 22.00 238.00 21.25 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham ......... 22.00 22.00 22.00 20.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ........ 20.00 20.40 20.60 19.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace  ............: 23.00 23.25 28.25 23.26 
**No, 2X, eastern del. Phila ........ wos 28.26 23.26 24.01 21.76 
Malleable, valley  .... ceccsccccsresssssesessesseree 19,00 19.30 20.50 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago 21.50 22.00 28.00 21.25 
Lake charcoal, Chicago............ 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh ........ 20.26 20.86 21.76 20.26 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh ....... 92.79 92.79 119.79 119.79 
*1.75 to 2.26 silicon. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS cvcsucis. 8.00 3.05 7.45 3.10 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS woe 4.00 4.10 6.50 3.70 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown... 36.00 86.00 36.00 36.40 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 86.00 86.00 86.00 36.25 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 85.00 35.00 85.00 35.85 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 45.00 45.00 45.00 46.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Stee] bars, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia . ...............00+ oo 2.32 2.32 2.82 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ...........ccsccsseree 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 
4 ROUNDS, SORTEE: ciiiiiciccdscecdrcicocsnes . ee 2.00 2.00 2.10 
Beams, Pittsburg 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.22 2.22 2.17 2.22 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ..........c.cscsessreee 1.90 1.90 1.85 2.00 
Tank plates, Philadelphia .......cc00. 2,22 2.22 2.12 2.22 
Tank plates, CHICKZO — --rcccccccssrccrersecerrees 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh.......... 8.25 8.25 3.85 8.25 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.85 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago .......... 3.40 3.45 3.50 8.50 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.60 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago........ 4.65 4.70 4.75 4.60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  ..........0ccces0 wees 2.65 2.65 2.75 
Wire nails, Chicago 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.90 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............ 16.00 16.90 17.60 16.60 
Heavy melting steel. eastern Pa.......... 15.50 15.90 16.85 16.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ............. 12.75 13.20 18.75 14.90 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa......c.ccccceveeeeee 17.76 17.75 17.75 18.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .......cscscecsess 18.00 14.05 14.40 14.65 
Rails for rolling, Chicago «- 15.50 16.00 16.30 16.75 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 
Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 











This week (May 12, 1926) .0......cccccccccccsscssssvees $38.34 
eee Wr Se Ti, iis oi sees ticdicccsdiecessvossaeces 38.39 
One month ago (April, 1926) ............cccccccccces scrsessssensenees 38.48 
Three months ago (February, 1926) ............cccccccccscsseese 38.95 
Cee PORE Ow Cilay, TRUE P cisisiccice vince rcctivivcscccccersnes 38.37 
Ten years ago (May, 1916) 39.78 
Thirteen years ago (May, 1913) 27.34 
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Late News Flashes 


Set Central Freight Hearing Date 


Washington, May 11.—Hearing on interstate 
pig iron rates in the Central Freight association 
territory, including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Southern Wisconsin has been set by the 
interstate commerce commission for June 14 at 
the federal court room, Indianapolis. 





Expect Nut, Bolt Merger To Materialize 


Cleveland, May 11.—Negotiations for the 
acquisition of Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., nut and bolt 
manufacturer by Lamson & Sessions Co., bolt, 
nut and rivet maker, are understood to have 
reached such development that a definite an- 
nouncement is expected shortly of favorable action 
by directors of the two companies. 





Chicago Operations Hold About 90 Per Cent 


Chicago, May 11.—Steel ingot operations in the 
Chicago district are holding at just below 90 per 
cent. With the blowing in of the fourth Inland 
Steel Co. stack at Indiana Harbor the number of 
steelworks stacks in this district is increased to 
36. At present 30 are active, but an Inland stack 
will be taken out this week for repairs, expected 


. to require 10 days. 





Shipping Metals to Britain 

New York, May 11.—Effects of the British 
strike at present are more in fear of developments 
than in actual shipments of nonferrous metals. 
Cargoes of lead and copper from this side are go- 
ing forward to England and other destinations. 
Some tin is held up at British ports from shipment 
to this country. Tin smelters in England are 
operating in part. Brass mills and foundries in 
England also are operating in part. They prob- 
ably are a little better off than steel mills on 
account of buying electric power from central 
stations. 





American Coal Sales Increase 


New York, May 11.—Total coal sales directly 
resulting from the British strike number between 
25 and 80 cargoes for Mediterranean ports, At- 
lantic island stations and South America. Several 
new inquiries are in hand from Tunis, Lisbon, 
Venice and other ports. Coal prices are advancing. 
Pocahontas, New River, Pool No. 1, navy standard, 
run-of-mine now are $5 to $5.10 f.0.b. piers Hamp- 
ton Roads, compared with $4.35 to $4.40 before 
the strike. Charter rates have settled. From 
Hampton Roads to the Mediterranean they are 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Semifinished Material 
































BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4x4-inch base 
Pittsburgh, open-hearth _........ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer .............. 35.00 
Youngstown 35.00 
Philadelphia pe 40.80 
Chicago 35.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh .................. 40.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ............. 44.30 to 45.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh $36.00 
Youngstown 86.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh $35.00 
Youngstown 85.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods, Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 



































SKELP 
Grooved Bkelp  cccecccscosscecceessseeere 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 

Pittsburgh 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia 2.12¢ to 2.82¢ 
New York 2.14¢ to 2.84¢ 
INN «hi cecsicesieerianeintctnisiontioeney 2 

Cleveland 2.09¢ to 2.19¢ 
Birmingham 2.05¢ to 2.15c 

Steel Plates 
Pittsburgh 1.85¢ to 1.906 
Philadelphia 2.22¢ 
New York 2.24¢ 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.09¢ 
Birmingham 2.00¢ to 2.05c 
Iron-and Steel Bars 

Pittsburgh, soft steel ............ 2.006 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ...... 2.15c 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15¢ 





Philadelphia, soft steel 
New York, soft steel ........ 
Chicago, soft sie 
Cleveland, soft steel ............... 
Birmingham, soft steel 
Francisco, 


San soft steieas 

Pittsburgh, refined iron ........ srgerbed  ~ 
Pittsburgh, er igs billet... 

Youngstown, — et, base 1.900 to 2.000 
Chicago, rail steel] ......cccsscrreve 2.00c 
Mill rail etee) nnccccccccesensescsmeveee 1.850 to 1.950 
Philadelphia, common iron .... 2.22¢ 
New York, commen iron........ 2.24c 
Chicago, common iron ........... 2.00¢ 





and abinineabaishiliainbnsenins 2.506 

Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 
and under 2.506 
, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 2.80¢ 





burgh stamping quality 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60¢ 
Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50¢ 
Cold rolled strip . hard 
coils, 1 inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base, Pitteburgh « .......scccce 8.75¢ 
Worcester, Mass  cccccccsscsrrees 4.05¢ 
Chicago 4.20¢ 





= im, 2.50¢ 

ZA08 CRUNORE  cctieicmenn 2.76e 
Steel shafting turned and pol- 

ished Pittsburgh, Chicago . 2.60c 


Screw steck base Cleveland $1 higher; 
and Worcester $8 higher than Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steel 
Pittsburgh or Chicago 


8. A. E. Series— 
2800 tA per cent nickel)... 4.500 
$100 icke] chromiam) ........ 3.50¢ 
4109 (Chrome vanadium) ........ 4.80¢ 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) 3.85¢ 
jeomang. spring). 3.25c to 8.40c 








Rails, Track Material 
Standard mill $48.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 

rails, St. jis...... 24.00 to 31.00 

ils, Pitts 23.00 to 25.00 

Light rails, 26 to 45 mill g.t. 84.00 
Angle , Ch 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh .... 2.80¢ 
8.00c 

8.25c 

3.00c 

4.15c 

’ 4.15c" 

Tie plates, Chicago .... 2.25c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh. 2.25c 


Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 











Wire nails 2.65¢ 
Galv'd nails smaller than 1- 
inch 4.90¢ 
Galv’d nails, 1l-inch and over 4.65¢ 
Plain wire 2.50¢ 
A wire aikicditliieetinene 2.65c¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, painted ......... 3.10¢ 
wire, galvan sbi 8.35¢ 
he wom aoe ipiaieiibiisscliaeinnis 8.10¢ 
alvanized staples ............ 8.85¢ 
Bone nails, 100 pound “kegs, subject to 
card of extras Feb. 1, 1926 over regular 
wire nail base. 


Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on products made 
there; Chicago $1 higher; Duluth $2 higher 
and Worcester, Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., 
$3 higher. 


Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 


No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ...... 3.25c to 8.85c 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.25c to 3.67c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.35c to 3.45c 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered ...... 8.40c to 8.50c 
TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, P’ sccerseerereeserense 8.256 to 8.856 
No. 28, evchesiabinnidtiens 8.45¢ 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base . 4.50¢ to 4.60¢ 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 4.72¢c to 4.92¢ 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.60c to 4.70c 


No. 28, Chicago, delivered........ 4.65c to 4.75¢ 
phan —— 


= base 2.40¢ to 2.50¢ 
No. 1 Phinaiohia, delivered 2.72c to 2.82c 
No. ie Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.60c 
No. 10. Chicago, delivered _..... 2.65c 


No. 22, Pittsburgh, base ........ 4.80c 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 


*Tin plate, coke eons . 
Gary, “In ae base 10 cents higher. 
my base ..... 4.85 


ia ‘peice is subject to quantity differ- 
entia’s established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh Lerain, O. 
=. 


Black Galv. 
B-inch butt, steel nnn 62 50% 
80 13 


points less and $4 per ton higher. Chi- 
ee ee 


Boiler Tubes 
4 Points 
_ Pittsbargh Millis 


Steel 8% to 8 68% 
Seamless hot fon Hi 8% to Bijinck 46 ‘oft 
Chain, Piling, Cut Cut Nails 


Chain, i-in. proof 





6.00¢ 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.25¢ to 2.30 
mills...... 2.806 


Cut » & L, f.0.b. 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices 


per net ton 
— B Pipe 
Four-ineh, PES $58.70 
ee te ei-ineb, Chicago 49.70 
Over celisieemense 46.20 
Goar-inch: test swweeee 44.00 to 45.00 


Six-inch and over, 40.00 to 41.060 


Four-inch, New York ............ 66.50 to 57.60 


+g 4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; 
pipe — $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 
Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
$4.00 off list 
Hot pressed hexagon tapped or blank 
$4.40 off list 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 
$4. x* nag list 
Cold — square or hexagon ta: 
$4.10 Y oft list 
Cold Bt U. S. 8. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts %-inch and larger...... 
75, 10 and 5 off 
Cold punched U. S. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/16-inch and smaller 
80, 10 and 5 off 
Co! oie inch one . A. E. semifinished 


Fon | Ss. 
9/16-inch and smaller 80, 10, 10 and 6 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
iff x6-inch, smaller and grok 

Ted thread .......cscsccvsereveee50, 10 and 10 off 

Cut thread (all sizes)................ 7 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle 1 ist 

65 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 























Cut thread (all “pizes) «50, 10 and 10 off 
pas? thread sizes cold punched nuts 


intimate 10 One § of 
TAG -GGRGWE . ccisstsiermsmnnend 60, 10 and 10 off 
Plow bolts Nos. 8 and 7 heads........ 
50 and 10 off 
All other standard heads 


cvcessrvecseeeDO0 Ond 10 off plus “20° per cent 
Tap bolts 80 off 
Bolt ends with hot pressed n 
50, 10 ) and 10 off 
Bolt ends with cold eusnan Ay * oo 














Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% off 





in bulk. 
Tire bolts 60 and 5 off 
SEMIFINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 


Per 1000, f.0.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 









































Castellated Slotted 

y% $ 4.40 $ 4.40 
6/16 6.15 5.15 
6.20 6.60 

7/16 7.90 9.00 
10.10 10.50 

9/16 18.80 14.20 
17.00 17.80 

28.50 24.00 

86.00 86.00 

i 55.50 68.00 
1 89.00 89.00 
1 126.00 181.00 
1 188.59 183.50 
1% 210.00 210.00 





Larger sizes—Prices on application 














HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 10 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 10 off 
: SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80 and 5 off 
Upset 80, 10 and 6 off 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, carloads, 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland... 2.50¢ to 2.60¢ 
Structural rivets, car loads, 
70 and 10 off 





Chicago 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 
ittsburgh 


er, 
ssitunant® and 10 to 70 and 5 off 
**Riveta, 7/16-inch and smaller 
70 and 10 off 


hicago 
eopome makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 


Wrought e¢.]., Chicago dist....$6.80 to 6.40 off 
Wrought c.l., Pitts dist ............6.50 to 6.55 off 
Lock Washers, £.0.B. £8CBOTY ccceverrenree dE Off 
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Pig Iron 





Market Is 50 Cerits Lower in Several Dis- 
tricts—Sales Stimulated Slightly—Some 
Buyers Closing for Third Quarter 





in some districts by further price reductions, 

but the position of the ge.eral market has 
not changed materially in the past week. The 
melt does not show any improvement; more fur- 
naces are preparing to blow out in June; some 
sellers frankly say they expect the market to 
go lower before there is much demand. Chicago 


P:: iron sales have been accelerated slightly 


(TTSBURGH, May 11.—Activity 

in steelmaking iron features this 

week’s market. A nearby sheet, 

interest is commencing to take 
figures on 5000 tons of basic. It re- 
gards the market as $18, valley, but 
$18.50, valley, generally is quoted, 
although some furnaces, steelworks 
and merchant may quote the latter 
figure at furnace, having a _ lower 
freight rate to that particular desti- 
nation. One West Virginia sheet- 
maker also is understood to be buying 
basic from a nearby source at lower 
than an $18.50 valley equivalent. A 
nearby mold manufacturer purchased 
1000 tons of bessemer at $19.50 valley. 
A Wheeling interest bought 200 tons at 
the same figure. That price also is 
quoted on two inquiries, one for 1000 
to 2000 tons and the other for 2000 
to 38000 tons. A _ local malleable 
manufacturer is understood to have 
closed for a round tonnage of mal- 
leable at $19 valley. That figure 
also is applying on piecemeal buying 
of foundry iron. Tentative third 
quarter interest is developing among 
small users of foundry iron. Sev- 
eral inquiries for 300 to 500 tons 
are for that period. Producers are 
not yet willing to commit themselves 
that far ahead. 

Boston, May 11.—While pig iron 
buying is light sales for third quar- 
ter are gradually developing and in- 
quiry shows slight improvement. A 
northern New England melter is in 
the market for a 1000 tons. Several 
Massachusetts foundries want 200 to 


500 tons. Real price tests have been 
lacking so far this month. It is 
rumored quotations being made 


against the 1000-ton inquiry are below 
the previous levels. On small ton- 
nages the Buffalo base price is firm 
at $21. Foreign iron holds at $20 to 
$21, Boston. A lot of 2000 tons ar- 
rived from Rotterdam during the 
week. 

New York, May 11.—Pig iron sales 
in this territory in the past week 
totaled 7500 to 10,000 tons. Prices 
are unchanged. New inquiries gen- 
erally are restricted to small prompt 
tonnages. The largest is for 600 
tons for third quarter for the A. P. 
Smith Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J. 

Philadelphia, May 11.—Pig iron de- 
mand has improved. Sales of foundry 
iron here in the past week totaled 
over 12,000 tons. Buyers included the 
Warren Pipe & Foundry Co., Haines, 
Jones & Cadbury Co., the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works and others. A 


$21.50; 


large steelmaker is inquiring for basic 
for May and June shipment and is ex- 
pected to buy about 25,000 tons. A 
Virginia pipemaker bought 10,000 tons 
of Virginia foundry iron for second 
quarter. It is expected the English 
strike, if continued, will strengthen 


OOUUATLIUULEONSTTAUUEDGEREUTTUEDAETS UO EOE RATAN 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley 


Aeeeeeeeeccesecsecaseoesenes 


















Bessemer, Pittsburgh — .......ccccccse 21.26 
Basic, valley .. 18.50 
Basie; Pitts war Gh  ..ccicsecccesiccessssentivis 20.26 
Basic, Buffalo 20.00 to 20.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa......sccsccccvees 21.76 to 22.26 
Malleable, valley _.............. Rd 19.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ‘ 20.76 
Malleable, del., Cleveland 20.00 
Malleable, Chicago  ........cccssecsssreseeees 21.50 
Malleable, Buffalo  ........c.cssseccsesssess 21.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa........... 23.25 to 23.50 
No. IX, eastern del., Phila............ 28.26 to 24.89 
No. 1X, Buffalo 22.50 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley ........ 19.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh 20.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo .......... 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City........ 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland ...... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila............ 22.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater. 23.39 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila............ 23.26 
No. 2X, east. N. J., tidewater... 23.89 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo, furnace 21.50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston.......... 25.65 to 26.65 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston........ 26.41 to 26.91 


Continental foundry f.0.b. Boston 20.50 to 21.50 
India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 















ered Cars, Boston  ......c0----sccccesnee « 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham........ 22.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati w 25.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham................ 21.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati................ 24.69 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia.......... 27.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago ............ 28.01 
No. 2 southern, Chicago (barge 

and rail) 26.18 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail and 

water) 27.91 to 28.91 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland .......... 27.01 to 28.01 
No. 2 Southern, St. Louis ............ . 25.42 to 26.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace .............. 23.00 to 23.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. ...........0.00 28.17 to 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City... 28.54 to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston .... 2 to 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern Pa to 22.25 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts “ 20.26 
Low phos., standard, valley .... 27.50 to 28.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila. ......... 24.76 to 27.79 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace........ 28.00 to 24.00 


*Low phos., English (nominal) .... 24.26 to 24.76 
Charcoal, Birmingham 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago .......... 29.04 

Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 
5 per cent $24.50; 6 per cent $25.50; 7 per 
cent $26.50; 8 per cent $27.50; 9 per cent 
$29.00; 10 per cent $31.00; 11 per cent $33.00; 
12 per cent $35.00; 18 per cent $387.00; and 
14 per cent $39.00. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 
furnace, 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
12 per cent $37.00; 18 per cent $39.00; 
14 per cent $41.00; 15 per cent $44.00; 16 per 
cent $46.00; 17 per cent $48.50. 


*Duty paid, delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
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furnaces have reduced their price 50 cents to 
northern Ohio furnaces are quoting 50 
cents less than a week or 10 days ago; Cleve- 
land prices are off 50 cents, to $19.50; furnace, 
while several valley producers are selling outside 
their regular territory at $18.50, base, furnace. 
Lake furnaces are reported to have taken some 
orders in southern Ohio at $20, base, Ironton. 


the low phosphorus market here as 
English iron has been a big factor in 
setting the price along the eastern 
seaboard. Not much effect is ex- 
pected in the foundry market as only 
15,000 to 20,000 tons still are un- 
shipped on English contracts, while 
imports from the Continent have been 
increasing. 


Buffalo, May 11.—Pig iron inquiry 
amounts to less than 5000 tons. Con- 
sumers are buying in lots of 100 tons 
and less in a renewal of their effort 
to break the $21 price which is quoted 
here on low silicon foundry and mal- 
leable. This price apparently is be- 
ing maintained with firmness. Fur- 
nace operators see the British strike 
as a probable strengthening factor in 
eastern markets due to difficulty of 
making shipments from England. 


Cleveland, May 11.—Larger sales 
feature the pig iron market, with 
more selling being done by furnace in- 
terests outside their usual territories, 
and an easier price situation. Some 
valley iron has gone into Michigan 
territory; Cleveland iron has_ been 
sold in southern Ohio, and lake 
furnaces west of here have met keen 
competition from southern furnaces 
seeking to get into their territory. 
Several valley furnaces have booked 
orders at $18.50, base, in going into 
outside districts. An offer at $18.50 
for delivery into Cleveland, led one 
Cleveland furnace to drop its price to 
$19.50, base, furnace for local ship- 
ment, and the other Cleveland inter- 
est has cut its quotation from $20 
to $19.50, though now practically out 
of the market until August, owing to 
one of its furnaces going out in June 
for relining. Sales by furnace in- 
terests with headquarters here dur- 
ing the past week made a sudden in- 
crease to around 35,000 tons, largely 
at the expense of prices. A Cleveland 
furnace took 3200 tons of foundry 
iron for delivery to Springfield, O., 
1800 tons of malleable for the same 
user being closed with a Columbus, 
O. furnace. A furnace company with 
headquarters here sold 12,000 tons, 
including 2500 tons for one user 2000 
tons for another and 1500 tons for 
a third buyer. About 5000 tons of 
the total booked is exclusively for 
third quarter delivery. Other makers 
report a considerable portion of their 
present sales for the third quarter at 
the new low prices. The Cleveland 
market was more active than in 


(Concluded on Page 1280) 
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Coke 





Furnaces Inquiring for Third 
Quarter, Ovens Holding for 
Higher Prices—Market Quiet 








EMAND for furnace and foundry coke is quiet. 


Some in- 


quiries have appeared for Connellsville furnace coke for third 
quarter, but producers are inclined to hold for more than 
$3, and sales are limited to carload lots for prompt shipment, at 


$2.90 to $3. 


Some oven interests have further reduced output. 


De- 


mand for foundry coke has tapered off. 


Pittsburgh, May 11.—Although some 
inquiries for beehive coke for third 
quarter have appeared, particularly 
from the East, nothing yet has been 
closed. Producers believe the mar- 
ket may be stronger. Production has 
been further curtailed. Some opera- 
tors now are on a waste heat basis, 
operating only sufficiently to keep 
ovens heated. They are inclined to 
quote higher levels than $3 for third 
quarter. Practically no forward pur- 
chases are being made by blast fur- 
naces, the only market activity being 
spot sales at $2.90 to $3 in lots of 
one to 25 carloads at a time. 

Some customers who were taking 
three to five carloads weekly now take 
one to three, cutting down consump- 
tion for heating as well as manufac- 
turing purposes. Foundry coke buy- 
ing has been further curtailed; ap- 
parently melting operations are de- 
clining in many directions. The usual 
prices are $4 to $4.50. Premium 
brands are $5 or higher. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended May 
1 was 169,410 tons, compared with 
169,300 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

Cincinnati, May 11.—Heavy produc- 
tion coupled with a light demand has 
caused an easier condition in the 
coke market here. Offerings of vir- 
tually all grades are more numerous 
and recent sales established new low 
prices. Wise county furnace coke is 
quoted $3.25 to $3.50 and New River 
$4.25 to $4.75 ovens. Indications are 
that shipments of by-product foundr 
coke this month will be below April. 

St. Louis, May 11.—Demand for 
metallurgical coke continues fairly 
brisk, for immediate requirements. 
Total shipments during April by local 





Coke Prices 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 
Connellsville furnace ........6..0.00 $2.90 to 3.00 
Connelisville foundry .........<cccvee 4.00 to 4.50 
New River foundry  .....cc.ccccccecccee 6.50 to 7.00 
New River furmace  .........cccccccceces 4.25 to 4.75 
Wise county furnace .................... 3.25 to 3.50 
Wise county foundry  .......cccccese 4.25 to 5.50 
Alabama fOURATY  oncccccccccccccece 5.00 to 5.50 
Alabama PUMA! ..cccccccccccsecesseeeesssee 5.00 to 5.25 


New England, del............ 
eS OS eee 
, Granite City, Ill... 
Birminghan ....... 
Foundry, Indianapolis, del..... 
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by-product plants were the largest on 
record for that month, and exceeded 
the April, 1925, total by over 14.5 
per cent. Prices are steady. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 10.—The 
coke market in Alabama is steady. 
All by-product plants are in full op- 
eration. Quotations range from $5 
to $5.50 for the foundry grade. 

New York, May 11.—Considerable 
activity is noted in renewals of by- 
product foundry coke contracts for 
the second half, at the market price 
at time of shipment. Spot coke de- 
mand also is improved. Spot beehive 
foundry coke is $4.25 to $4.50, Con- 
nellsville, for ordinary brands. 





Pig Iron Imports Heavy 


Philadelphia, May 11.—Following 
are the importations of iron and steel 
at this port for the week ended 
May 8: 2504 tons pig iron, British 
India; 12,086 tons pig iron, England; 
6500 tons pig iron, Germany; 50 tons 
pig iron, Netherlands; 800 tons pig 
iron, Belgium; 2000 tons pig iron, 
France; 329 tons steel bars, Belgium: 
48 tons steel bars, Sweden; 412 tons 
steel bars; Germany; 26 tons char- 
coal iron, Sweden; 6411 tons iron 
ore, Algeria; and 2300 tons chrome 
ore, Portuguese Africa. 


River Shipments Heavy 


Pittsburgh, May 11.—In excess of 
30,000 tons of manufactured steel 
products left the Pittsburgh district 
recently for delivery at Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Evansville, Memphis, Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. shipped approximately 
12,000 tons; the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., about 11,000 tons, while 
the balance consisted of 6000 tons of 
pipe for delivery at Baton Rouge. 


Alloy Steel Sales Fair 


Cleveland, May 11.—Slight change 
is noted in the alloy steel market in 
this territory. Although some automo- 
tive makers are not buying heavily, 
others are increasing specifications. 
Prices show no variation. S. A. E. 
series 2300 being quoted 4.40c to 4.50c 
ee and series 3100, 3.40c to 
3.50¢e. 





Pipe Rates Are Upheld 


Washington, May 11.—F eight rates 
on cast iron soil pipe and fittings 


from points in Pennsylvania in the 
Phialdelphia group and from New 
Jersey in the Atlantic City group to 
points in New England are found not 
unreasonable in a_ tentative report 
made to the interstate commerce com- 
mission by Examiner Berry in the 
ease of the Somerville Iron Works 
and other concerns against the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey. It is 
recommended that reparation be de- 
nied. 





Ferroalloys 





Market Steady—Interest in Spiegel- 
eisen for Third Quarter 


Pittsburgh, May  11.— Quietness 
marks the ferroalloys market. Third 
quarter interest is manifest among 
users of spiegeleisen. Some will close 
for the entire last half. Prices are 
unchanged. Spot demand for ferro- 
manganese has disappeared. Shipping 
instructions against contracts continue, 
although on a somewhat lower scale 
than for the past several weeks. The 
price situation is unchanged, $95 and 
higher quotations being nominal in the 
absence of spot market inquiries. Ma- 
terial specified out on contract is be- 
ing billed at $90, seaboard base. From 
time to time small inquiries for 8, 9, 
10 or 12 per cent ferrosilicon and one 
for 300 tons of 10 to 12 per cent grade 
now is current for shipment over the 
next three months. Full market quo- 
tations apply. 

New York, May 11.—About 1000 
tons of spiegeleisen was sold for third 
and fourth quarters during the week. 
Considerable improvement in spot buy- 
ing also was noted. Prices are un- 
changed. Little ferromanganese busi- 
ness is going as practically the en- 
tire trade has contracted for the re- 
mainder of the year. Shipments are 
heavy. 

Ferroalloys are steady. Spot fer- 
rosilicon of 50 per cent now is $87.50 
a ton. Wolframite, tungsten ore, is 
$10.75 to $11 a short ton unit. Not 
much business has been done lately. 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


+Ferromanganese 78 to 82 per 

cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resales ................ $88.00 to 110.00 
Ferromanganese delivered Pit 

burgh 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 

domestic furnace or tidewater.. 32.00 to 34.00 


92.79 to 114.79 





Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 


tract freight allowed ........000+. 85.00 
Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 
contained 1.09 to 1.17 





Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 

mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 

pound contained, delivered.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Ferrovanadium, 80 to 40 per 

cent per pound estimated, ac- 


cording to analySis  ......c000ere 8.25 to 4.00 
Ferro-carbon-titanium, car lots, 

producer’s plant, net ton ............ 200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 

GE WRRRRETAE):  sicecieccieretcccsieicctece 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 

f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 

Cent Materials)  .........csrerreeee 122.50 

¢Duty paid. 
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Plates 








Barges and Tanks Develop Good 
Tonnages—Market Fairly Ac- 
tive—Prices Steady 








For 20 barges 3200 tons was placed with 


HE plate market is fairly active, individual tonnages being 
slightly larger. 


the leading interest. 


Two thousand tons of plates are pend- 


ing for 13 barges at St. Louis; 3500 to 4000 tons are wanted for 


30 coast guard patrol boats. 


About 35,000 tons of tankage was 


to be closed at Chicago Tuesday. Prices are steady. 
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Chicago, May 11.—Demand for oil 
tankage, chiefly from the Pan Handle 
and adjacent fields, is bringing a sat- 
isfactory flow of business into Chi- 
cago district mills. About 35,000 tons 
of tankage, including that of the Rox- 
ana Petroleum Corp., St. Louis, which 
is now scheduled to be placed today, 
is outstanding. The Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana has placed stills requiring 
2600 tons of plates. Although little 
new car steel is coming out, plate 
mills are shipping heavily to car 
builders at this time. The leading in- 
terest will book 3000 tons of plates 
for the 300 Texas & Pacific automo- 
bile cars placed recently. For the year 
to date plate bookings are consider- 
able in excess of shipments. Mills 
say that 2.10c, Chicago, for plates is 
firmer. 


Philadelphia, May 11.—Plate  de- 
mand is_ practically equal to the 
March and April average, which was 
the largest in years for the eastern 


trade. Eastern mills are operating 
above 75 per cent. The price of 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, continues firm on new 
business. 


Pittsburgh, May 11.—Plate specifi- 
cations from fabricating shops, boiler 
shops, tank shops and car shops are 
fairly numerous. Platemakers report 
generally that no outstanding tonnage 
is involved in any one particular line 
except possibly for barges and cars. 
The aggregate each week from sev- 
eral different consuming lines is fair- 
ly heavy. Local plate producers are 
adhering firmly to 1.90c. Nothing as 
yet has been done regarding the large 
lot of barges for the Weirton Steel 
Co., but the Hillman Transportation 
Co. has ordered 20, taking 3200 tons. 
Other barge orders involved one or 
two standard barges out of stock. 


Cleveland, May 11.—While lower 
prices continue to be reported in a 
few instances, the market seems to 
be more steady at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
than it has been for several weeks. 
A wide variety of projects requiring 
small tonnages are appearing, but as 
in the past, a fair percentage of cur- 
rent business is made up of unan- 
nounced orders which come to sellers 
without previous negotiation. One 
company is figuring on the erection 
of oil stills which will require 600 
tons, mostly plates. Thus far, no 
action has been taken on the five 
lake vessels, the construction of which 
has been recently figured. 

Louisville & Nashville railroad is 


in the market for 170 tons of. plates 
for prompt shipment. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 


3200 tons plate, 20 barges for the Hillman 
Transportation .Co., subsidiary of the Hill- 
man Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, to the 
American Bridge Co. 

3000 tons, penstock for Aluminum Co. of 
America for South Carolina, to Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works. 

400 tons, two 35,000-barrel tanks for Florida 
East Coast Line, at Hialeah and Bowden, 
Fla., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 

200 tons, tanks, for Lever Bros., Cambridge, 
Mass., to Hodge Boiler Co., Boston. 




















CONTRACTS PENDING 

















3500 tons, plates and shapes for car work for 
South Pacific Equipment Co., San Francisco; 
pending. 

3500 to 4000 tons, 30 patrol boats, 120 feet 
long for United States coast guard; bids in 
at Washington, May 24. 

2000 tons, 13 barges for United States En- 
gineers, St. Louis; bids close June 1. 
1400 to 1500 tons, municipal water pipe line, 
34-inch, Tacoma, Wash.; bids in latter part 

of month. 

250 tons, tanks for the 
New York; bids asked. 


Standard Oil Co. of 


Examiner Finds Pig Iron 
Rate Unreasonable 


Washington, May 11.—In a tenta- 
tive report to the interstate commerce 
commission by Examiner’ Brennan, 
the freight rate on pig iron in car- 
loads from Birmingham, Ala.,_ to 
Nashville, Tenn., is said to be un- 
reasonable and prejudicial to the ex- 
tent it exceeds $1.69 a gross ton, the 
latter rate being recommended for 
the future. The complainant con- 
cerns, the Allen Mfg. Co., Gray & 
Dudley Co., and Phillips & Buttorff 
Mfg. Co., Nashville, are manufac- 
turers of stoves and ranges. 





ERE 








Prices Steady—Several Ton- 
nages of Billets Placed at $35 
—Specifications Slow 








G ice of sheet bars, billets and slabs are not large, but suf- 


ket. 


week failed to develop prices below $36, Pittsburgh or Youngstown. 
Several billet buyers, including strip steel makers, closed for May 


and June requirements at $35. 


_— 
ficient to show that there has not been any break in the mar- 
Sheet bar users who were seeking tonnages during the 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 1266 
sand tons of billets were sold in 


Pittsburgh, May 11.—Semifinished 
steel business has been more active 
in the past week since a few of the 
rerolling billet buyers who were in 
the market have closed for their May 
and June requirements. One of 
these, a strip steel interest, which 
had bought only for April, has closed 
for May and June tonnage at the 
same figure, namely $35, Pittsburgh. 
Others among the strip steel pro- 
ducers are expected to close this 
week, with one or two users in other 
lines. Sheet bar buyers recently 
sounding out this market have been 
unable to do better than $36.. Sellers 
admit that specifications against sheet 
bar contracts have not been freely 
forthcoming but there has been no 
weakening in their price _ position. 
Forging billet buyers, all under con- 
tract at $40, are specifying fairly 
well, and wire rod mills are operating 
full on orders taken at the $45 price. 
Skelp is again inactive at 1.90e al- 
though wheel and tubular skelp mak- 
ers are shipping fairly well against 
contracts. 


Philadelphia, May 11.—Two thou- 
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this territory in the past week. The 
usual prices are $35, Pittsburgh, for 


rerollers and $40 for forging, al- 
though the latter figure is shaded 
in some instances. 

Youngstown, O., May  11.—Sheet 


bar specifications show a slight de- 
cline in volume this week. Prac- 
tically all buying indicates conserva- 
tism. No new business is under ne- 
gotiation. Prices have undergone no 
change, sheet bars and small billets 
being quoted at $36, Youngstown, and 
standard billets and slabs at $35, 
Youngstown. 

Cleveland, May 11.—The market 
for sheet bars, billets and slabs is less 
active, demand for sheet bars especi- 
ally reflecting quieter conditions in 
the sheet market. Specifications are 
in smaller volume. A few sales of 
relatively small tonnages are noted 
at $36, valley, for sheet bars, and $35 
for standard billets and slabs. 

Chicago, May 11.—Sales of small 
billets by one maker have amounted to 
7000 tons the past week. The price is 
$35, base, Chicago. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham 13.00 to 13.50 





Boston  (Aealers) — ccccccceeereeseeereees 10.50 to 11.00 
OID © cccnccsncterdvtbsccsnerocerstesbevosentenied 15.00 to 15.25 
Buffalo, No. 1 16.00 to 16.25 
CBO cccccccrvevecesnccsveccercnsescoseenente 12.25 to 12.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ........:000+ 11.50 to 12.00 


aeniscoberqnopevetab 13.50 to 14.00 


Cleveland, No. 1 
12.50 to 13.00 


Cleveland, No. 2 








EE. scosernecranprutereenicctinnnnneiants 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania  .........+ 15.50 
Bethlehem delivery  .........<cccccs+ 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers) .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Pitteburgh —.-.v.cccoeerccseoeee .. 15.50 to 16.00 
Ob EAE |. cicecntnniactasenbesernentocionnense 12.00 to 12.50 


seneeomnias 16.00 to 16.25 


Valleys, No. 1 ....... 
. 14.75 to 15.00 


Valleys, No. 2 




















Buffalo to 14.00 
Chicago to 11.00 
Cleveland to 13.50 
Detroit ....... to 11.75 
Pittsburgh to 15.00 
VENI cccccecevecscccscccoscnsccscosevscosnctessen to 15.00 
Beadle .. ceviiiccereiterecessteqeveereenenyessevee 0.50 to 11.00 
Cincinnati .50 to 8.00 
Cleveland .00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 13.00 to 13.50 
PRRNERIIR —_.castsccoccescccensssevsosessnesene 13.50 to 14.00 
AIMED cacctcsqecsctiinconsbemmencseteossens 8.00 to 8.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, a. 
Chicago 7.75 to 8.25 
Cincinnati 7.00 to 7.50 
BORD, sccadennearevsingrretnmentvsverntentnces 6.75 to 7.25 
STEEL RAILS, sey ~ 
TRIPE cs cccccecsecccencsevesenscecee 00 to 15.00 
I  excrccsccemsinstusecsreresseperivemnenes i100 to 17.50 
ee eT 16.00 to 16.50 
Cinzinnati (dealers) _....... 16.50 to 17.00 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) 14.50 to 15.00 
Re 16.00 to 16.50 
Rh, Bese * che cetditwctidnnniones 16.00 to 16.50 
STOVE PLATE 
Birmingham 14.00 to 14.50 
Boston (consumers) 13.50 to 14.00 
SIND exinernnsisnimanetromreerinn 14.25 to 14.75 
RD > icnttlintinrnenninnn 15.00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) (net) ...... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland — crceceresessseesseeee «» 18.00 to 13.50 
Detroit (net tons)  .......... . 18.25 to 18.75 


Eastern Pennsylvania 13.50 to 14.00 

New York (dealers) 9.50 to 10.75 

PPORRITR ~ cccsnssssccsersecsseseenscsoeesocese 13.00 to 13.50 

St. Louis .... 14.00 to 14.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 

Buffalo 


18.50 to 19.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ..........0.0+ 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ee 19.00 to 21.00 
billet and bloom crops 19.50 to 20.00 























Pitts. 
SHOVELING STEEL 
CI cecitisenctbtintinenssebnccsiqusentn 12.00 to 12.50 
ee 11.50 to 12.00 
St. 12.00 to 12.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
GREG ctbintien enna .. 14.76 to 15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania é 19.00 
PURSE. <ccrconpcscccesstesn sree ese 17.50 to 18.00 
Te ee ee oe 14.00 to 14.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
NE | | cinsevcneitatiemnnerinnennnes 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ..........0+0 16.00 to 16.50 
Gs Fy cacenccsccccendinntenemeniosones 13.50 to 14.00 
eevee: pmsaccnienaing, 
Buffalo  c.ccesccseeee . 16.50 to 17.00 
oS ROE a Be 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis 14.00 to 14.50 
Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 

BRr tA cnrecscsencocteveqevdhcsoqeed $12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) .00 to 13.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 ......... .50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... .00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 1 ... .75 to 13.00 
Chicago, No. 2 ....... . 12.25 to 12.75 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) ... 8.50to 9.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 cccsossccccssscssees 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 17.50 to 18.00 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 12.00 to 12.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 .50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 .00 to 12.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 .00 to 12.50 





WROUGHT PIPE 








Boston (dealers) — ......ccccccscceseees 10.00 to 10.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania _ ............ 15.50 
SOI; pnivenbibiinsencousesvesvieeriemnernbntes 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) ccs 10.75 to 11.25 
YARD WROUGHT 
Boston 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern 16.50 to 17.00 
Buffalo 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago, . 11,25 to 11.75 
Chicago, b> B 8.50 to 9.00 
Cincinnati, No. r (dealers)... 8.50to 9.00 


; 11.50 to 12.00 
11.00 to 11.25 


Cleveland, No. 

Cleveland, No. ; 
Pittsburgh, No. 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 11.00 to 11.50 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 




























SI «|. ciemsichsbiietessrsieteoese 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical) _..... 8.50 to 9.00 
8 REE 10.50 to 11.00 
CIID. sctnrcietntenicnnnninnssins 8.00 to 8.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 7.00 to 7.50 
IES, cniishicencssvesacereete 10.50 to 11.00 
IEE: gdhcatidiindtendhicduniaaincrceds . 9.75 to 10.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania .. 18.00 to 13.50 
New York (dealers) . 9.25to 9.75 
6, Se See 12.00 to 12.50 
ANID? iecindisicchesEallised crnctinsinivesincs 7.00 to 7.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical) .......... 15.50 to 16.50 
Birmingham (plain) _ ...........00+ 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical) 10.50 to 11.50 
Boston (dealers) 8.00 to 8.50 
IIIREID - « cccdesisinessetdciaactiecssebiasontndil 12.25 to 12.75 
RID .— « sicusclpsscetiseriuieapwiuaninetmetnines 9.50 to 10.00 
Cincinnati (dealers). . 7.50to 8.00 
Cleveland ............... . 11.00 to 11.50 
Detroit ie . 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania sclohdinedtnene 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.50 to 16.00 
New York (dealers) ............. 8.75 to 9.75 
POPU  Ginseinsticnsiticsinsticncsiaisn #. 11,50 to 12.00 
BL RIND cihisahaicicshascacuaperorsennesinantneind 10.00 to 10.50 
UE”  hithbibtiemdnicentsibtiaseouieincsenns 12.50 to 13.00 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 

















Boston (dealers)  ccccccccccsceceseeeee 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo .. 12.25 to 12.75 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ......00 7.00 to 7.50 
Cleveland 10.75 to 11.50 
Detroit ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 12.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers) 9.25 to 9.75 
NI © ccdisicie sichshitssvctnssseccemass 11.50 to 12.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
IRS. chads 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers)  ....2......000+ 7.50 to 8.00 
Sy | Ue 8.50 to 9.00 





RAILROAD GRATE BARS 





Buffalo 13.50 to 14.00 
RID 05th onsmietiabauseciatiihingiedd 13.75 to 14.25 
ROOT | snchecenctvccincvasobees 13.50 to 13.75 





Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 


Si cael 11.00 to 11.50 

















St. Louis 13.00 to 13.50 
FORGE FLASHINGS 
Roston (dealers)  .......csccscseeee 9.00 to 9.50 
Buffalo 13.00 to 13.50 
Chicago 9.00 to 9.50 
Cleveland (under 10 in.)........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) ...... . 11.50 to 12.00 
SITES -nnannsnccsiwnifipninsniineenmenennbuniabioss 9.25 to 9.75 
MINN ~  -oubiscecenneiasesenmvinnichbinies 13.00 to 13.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Boston (dealers)  ...ccccecccsscccceeees 9.00 to 9.50 
ING: ciicinnshabathenssmienbinsens 16.50 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania 14.00 





_ ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
svivetaiisiceeessthtubebeechsdesbesseveetse 21.50 to 22.00 
AB sccccorssnesensentabinneocsoccecese 20.50 to 21.00 


Iron Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 











Boston dealers . 9.00to 9.50 
SID ini denamntsstescinigeiay 13.50 to 14.00 
aa 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania. .............. 14.50 
Pittsburgh 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis 8.50 to 9.00 








Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


STEEL CAR AXLES 























Birmingham 18.00 to 19.00 
Boston (shipping point) ......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo ......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago .. 19.00 to 19.50 
Cleveland «.. 16.00 to 16.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 24.00 to 25.00 
Pittsburgh 20.00 to 21.00 
St. Louis 19.50 to 20.00 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago 19.75 to 20.25 


saeseesenene 22.00 to 23.00 
+ 17.50 to 18.00 
sussennsensionayiasssbucbennoighonie 16.00 to 16.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 
St. Louis 





Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 











Birmingham, i70n  ......ccccscsecceees $16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (consumers) «.. 16.50 to 17.00 
BBUIEOID, TROT. seissiccssciccenns «-. 15.50 to 16.00 
Buffalo, steel ssssereeeee 16.50 to 17.00 
I.) IEE ci cecnsdésdeshsscvoniseaasn 15.75 to 16.25 
Chicago, steel w. 16.25 to 16.75 
| PRES . 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania PNT ERY 17.40 
New York iron (dealers) ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, iron 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, steel «- 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis, iron. ........... «- 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, steel «+ 16.50 to 17.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham, cupola  ......:..0 17.00 to 18.00 
IE Scbitinaiincssdenbanaeeiciaisitt nd asses 18.00 to 18.50 
I a iiscccssinitstabsindencosdibonsneichce 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 1 machinery ...... 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago No. 1 railroad or ag- 

ricultural . 17.00 to 17.50 





Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, cupola ........:cccccccscssees 16.75 to 17.25 
Detroit (net tons) 14.75 to 15.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola... 18.00 to 18.50 
New York, cupola (dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 








Pittsburgh, cupola  ........ccsscs0 16.50 to 17.00 
San Francisco, delivered ........ 20.00 to 21.00 
Seattle 16.50 
St. Louis, railroad . .........0000 15.50 to 16.00 


St. Louis, agricultural 
St. Louis, machinery 


16.00 to 16.50 
18.00 to 18.50 


























Valleys 17.50 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo (breakable) _ ...........s000 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland 13.00 to 13.25 
Detroit (Automobile) (net seen 19.50 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania sesseeere 16.50 to 17.00 
New York (dealers) .» 18.50 to 14.00 
FOI. Schinnihttintiiets es ccidbintinds 14.50 to 15.00 
MALLEABLE 

Boston, railroad  .......ccccsssesssse 19.00 to 19.50 
Buffalo 21.00 to 22.00 
Chicago, agricultural - 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, railroad — ............000 16.50 to 17.00 
Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 14.50 to 15.00 
—~ agricultural (deal- 

ers)... 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland, agricultural .............. 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, railroad  ..............0000 18.50 to 19.00 
RR CRESS Fe a ee 14.75 to 15.25 





Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad ..,............ 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis, agricultural «- 18.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis, railroad  .............. 14.75 to 15.25 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 

















2 5 feet and over 
Birmingham $15.00 to 16.00 
Boston (dealers)  ccccccccccsssers 12.00 to 12.50 
Buffalo sail 17.00 to 17.50 
RIND) * <consauccssenscintasbicnsnbsbestorsauiede 15.00 to 15.50 
Cleveland 17.00 to 17.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 17.00 
New York 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh district  ............00 18.00 to 18.50 
ED cinbatnithsontidckdbaslenccdic 14.75 to 15.25 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago, No. 1 ..nccsrercscessesesersees 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, cut . 16.75 to 17.25 





St. Louis, No. 1 ..............-....... 16.50 to 17.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 





Chicago 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 19.00 to 20.00 
EE RE a SSO 18.50 to 19.00 
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Kid Market Section 





Scrap 





Decline Continues But at Les- 
sened Rate—Little Buying Done 
by Consumers ' 








RICES continue to decline on nearly all grades of scrap, and 


consumers show little interest in offerings. 
and railroad tonnages are a heavy burden. 


Production is high 
Some signs indi- 


eate the decline is nearing the bottom, while others promise still 


lower levels. 
nal. Melt continues heavy. 


Chicago, May 11.—Reductions in 
iron and steel scrap prices are less 
pronounced as the market continues to 
work down, but the trend still is to- 
ward lower levels and quotations could 
be shaded on _ attractive business. 
Heavy melting steel is quoted at 
$12.25 to $12.75, a decline of 25 cents 
in the bottom of this spread. Dealers 
have paid less than $12.50 for scrap 
and while the last tonnage is known 
to have commanded $12.75, a sale to 
a consumer has been made at less. 
Both grades of cast, which have been 
holding better than the other grades, 
are off 25 to 75 cents and a sale of 
No. 1 railroad cast has been made at 
$17.35. An unusually heavy tonnage 
of railroad scrap is coming out. 


Boston, May 11.—Listless buying of 
iron and steel scrap prevails. Heavy 
melting steel although offered at 
slightly lower prices is still held too 
high to permit shipment to the inac- 
tive market in Pennsylvania. A New 
Jersey consumer bought chemical bor- 
ings in Massachusetts. Two carloads 
of pipe sold at $10.75. 


New York, May 11.—Except slight 
variations, the scrap market remains 
steady. A fair volume of business is 
reported in some quarters. Heavy 
melting steel has been purchased re- 
cently for Claymont, Del., and Coates- 
ville, Pa., dealers paying $15.50 and 
$15, delivered, respectively. Some 
steel also has recently been purchased 
for Bethlehem, Pa., and Steelton, Pa. 
A Lebanon, Pa., consumer has recent- 
ly closed on a fair tonnage of wrought 
pipe. The dealers’ market on _ this 
_ material is now $10.75 to $11.25, de- 
livered, a reduction of 50 cents in the 
outside price since last week. 


Philadelphia, May 11.—It is_ esti- 
mated at least 15,000 tons of heavy 
melting steel has been bought by east- 
ern mills in the past week. The mar- 
ket tone is easier because some east- 
ern dealers think the British strike 
will have an unfavorable effect here. 
In one instance an order for a special 
grade of scrap has been cancelled as 
a result of the strike. 

Buffalo, May 11.—Heavy melting 
steel is wanted by consumers and deal- 
ers, at about equal prices. Ordinary 
steel is worth $15 to $15.25 and the 
best grade $1 more. Additional ton- 
nage sales of the latter have been 
made within the past week. Slow re- 
ceipts indicate 60 to 90 days will be 
required to complete shipments on 
contracts. 


Pittsburgh, 


May 


11.—Buying of 


Lack of trading makes most quotations largely nomi- 


scrap by two large steel interests 
takes out of the market for the time 
being the two important buyers which 
have figured in this district’s scrap 
activity of late. One bought about 
20,000 tons of heavy melting steel, 
compressed sheet and bundled sheet 
scrap at $16, $15 and $14, respective- 
ly. The other took 8000 to 10,000 
tons of heavy melting steel at $16 
and offers of less than $16 have been 
refused. 

Cleveland, May 11.—Dullness con- 
tinues in iron and steel scrap. Buy- 
ing is almost entirely lacking al- 
though improvement in shipments on 
contracts, particularly turnings, is 
noted. Prices in general are un- 
changed although low phos forging 
crops are down $17.50 to a range of 


$17 to $17.50 while low phosphorus 
sheet bar crops are quoted $18 to 
$18.75 against the previous range of 
$18 to $19. 


Cincinnati, May 10.—The iron and 
steel scrap market is without interest. 
New buying is small and shipments 
on contracts are growing less, as 
users are operating on a _ reduced 
scale. Dealers report it almost im- 
possible to interest consumers. Prices 
are nominal because not sufficient 
business is being transacted to estab- 
lish representative market levels. 


St. Louis, May 10.—Dullness 
lower prices continue in iron and 
steel scrap. Buying is confined to 
small lots of miscellaneous materials 
for current needs. Most melters have 
scrap on hand or bought to carry 
them for a long while. 

The following railroad lists were be- 
fore the trade: St. Louis & Hanni- 
bal, 500 tons; Kansas City Southern 
3000 tons; Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
1200 tons; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
2100 tons; Chicago & Alton, 2800 tons 
and Great Northern, 3600 tons. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 10.—Quiet- 
ness continues in the iron and steel 
scrap market. Furnace interests are 
still taking some cast scrap. Heavy 
melting steel consumers intimate they 
will not buy again for 30 to 60 days 
though open-hearth furnaces are in 
full operation. Quotations are un- 
changed. 


and 





Sheets 





Market Is Quieter, and Some 
Grades Show Easier Tendency 
—Mill Schedules Irregular 








| ae in buying is noticeable in valley and Pittsburgh markets 


but a slight improvement is seen in Chicago. 


The position 


of black sheets in the valley market is easier, with 3.15c 


to 38.25c more in evidence. 


Blue annealed and galvanized are 


fairly steady. The market lacks life, and mill schedules are ir- 


regular. 


Car builders have placed some attractive orders. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 1266 


Pittsburgh, May 11.—Because of 
heavy buying in sheets indulged in 
for four months, accompanied by 
high consumption, sheet manufac- 
turers believe that the present lull 
in sheet buying will last a_ short 
while but will be followed by another 
active period. Nobody appears to 
believe that the present lull antici- 
pates the usual summer setback. Gen- 
erally sheet producers are operating 
at about 5 per cent under the specify- 
ing rate maintained by their cus- 
tomers. This makes the general aver- 
age operation between 65 and 70 
per cent, orders coming in at about 
70 per cent of capacity or a little 
higher. Full finished sheet orders 
from automobile companies are not 
numerous. Some attractive blue an- 
nealed business has developed re- 
cently from car builders and other 
large consumers, and black sheet or- 
ders from diversified lines are fairly 
numerous in small lots. Galvanized 
orders are scarce but electrical sheet 
orders are representing a large ag- 
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gregate tonnage each week. Prices 
are steady. While large tonnages of 
black sheets might develop price 
levels below 3.25c, that still is to- 
day’s quotable minimum. Some busi- 
ness in 100 or 150-ton lots was booked 
yesterday at the full market price, 
3.35¢e. Galvanized is quotable at 
4.50c to 4.60c; blue annealed at 2.40c 
to 2.50¢c and full finished at 4.30c. 


Boston, May 11.—-May sheet de- 
mand is running about 10 per cent 
under April’s sales according to a 
leading seller. Sales of the past week 
show a decline. Galvanized sheets 
hold firm at 4,60c, Pittsburgh, but 
black sheets are offered freely at 
3.30c, Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia, May 11.—Sheets are 
easier, particularly black. The latter 


usually is 3.20c to 3.25c, Pittsburgh, 
but occasionally is shaded down to 


3.10¢c and less. Galvanized now is 
4.40c to 4.50c, Pittsburgh. A larger 
percentage of blue annealed sales 


are noted at 2.40c, but 2.50c continues 
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a factor. Sheet bookings are some- 
what smaller than a week ago. 

Buffalo, May 11.—Independent sheet 
producers are setting a strong compe- 
titive pace. It is reported that gal- 
vanized sheets have been sold for 
4.40c, Pittsburgh, or less, and black 
for less than 3.25c. Operations in 
this district are not as high as late 
in the first quarter. 

Chicago, May 11.— The sheet 
market shows little life and most con- 
sumers are holding down their or- 
ders to the minimum. One western 
maker of blue annealed is booked 
up for 8 weeks. While consumption 
has contracted somewhat the mills 
feel cautious, buying to a greater ex- 
tent. Galvanized sheets range from 
4.65c to 4.75¢c, Chicago, and black from 
2.40c to 3.50c. Blue annealed sheets 
reflect their favored position and are 
quoted at 2.65c, Chicago. 

Youngstown, May 11.—Some mills 
which a week ago recognized 3.25c 
as minimum now are meeting 
competitive quotations of  3.15c. 
The 3.15c figure mainly is for gages 
heavier than No. 20, and is not be- 
ing recognized by many of the larger 


makers. Most of the business being 
entered from 3.25¢c to 3.35¢ is in 
lighter gages than that mentioned. 


While demand is being made for a 
lower quotation on blue annealed than 
2.40c and on galvanized than 4.50c, 
these quotations continue’as minimum. 

Cleveland, May 11.—Further weak- 
ness is reported in blue annealed. 
Locally 2.40c to 2.50c is firm, Black 
sheets at 3.25c are firm except where 
makers evidently wish to move surplus 
stock or where sales involve off grade 
stock. As low as 3.15¢ is reported 
done on southern Ohio sales. Auto- 


, body sheets are firm at 4.30c Pitts- 
4.50c to’ 


burgh, and galvanized at 


4:60c. 





| Tin Plate 





Market Is Quieter—Canmakers Slow 
in Contracting 


TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 1266 


Pittsburgh, May 11.—Shipments of 
tin plate still are high and operations 
among the tin mills continue to aver- 
age 90 per cent or better. Backlogs 
are disappearing, however, and unless 
something soon is done about second 
half requirements of canmakers, these 
mills will curtail output. If the can- 
makers could accurately anticipate the 
extent to which made-up cans are go- 
ing to be needed for the crops, which 
only now are being planted, they could 
commence to protect themselves on tin 
= tonnage to be taken out between 

uly 1 and Dec. 31. The open market 
figure is unchanged at $5.50. 

Philadelphia, May 11.—Tin plate 
specifications are somewhat smaller 
than the average of the first four 
months. The trade now is awaiting 
the Steel corporations’ announcement 
on second half contracts. No price 
change is expected. Stock list tin 
plate continues $5, Pittsburgh. 
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Strip Steel 





April Shipments High—Automotive 
Industry Takes Bulk of Production 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 1266 


Pittsburgh. May 11.—Diversified 
consuming lines all are actively tak- 
ing strip steel, both hot and cold. The 
bulk of the tonnage produced in this 
locality appears to be going into auto- 
motive lines. Shipments for the first 
four months of this year were at 
least 15 to 20 per cent greater than 
in the same period in 1925. Opera- 








tions unchanged at 75 to 80 per cent 
on hot and 65 to 70 per cent on cold, 
are somewhat better than in April. 
The quotation on cold strips now is 
3.75e although small lots, less-than- 
carload bring 3.90c. Hot strips are 
quoted firmly at 2.30c. 

Cleveland, May 11.—Strip steel ton- 
nage is slightly lighter this week, but 
hand-to-mouth buying continues ac- 
tive. Automotive demands have failed 
to show much recovery but general 
manufacturing sales are _ steady. 
Prices on cold-finished strip have 
steadied at 3.75c Pittsburgh, 3.90c 
practically having disappeared on 
small lots. Hot strip is firm at 2.30c 
on wide sizes and 2.50c on narrow 
varieties. 





Pipe 





Jobbers 
Mills—Cast Demand Heavy and 
Makers Booked Ahead 60 Days 


Buying More Frem 








ORE activity is in prospect in line pipe. 


Mills are operating 


70 to 80 per cent of capacity. Jobbers are buying heavier 


for stocks. 
booked ahead 60 days. 


Cast pipe demand is good. Many makers are 
Municipal buying is less prominent than 


private in New York. French sellers, it is estimated, have closed 


on 75,000 tons for delivery here this year. 


Prices show no change. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1266 AND 1300 


New York, May 11.—Municipal in- 
quiry for cast pipe in this district 
has slacked off, few projects being 
noted. Possibly the largest job in the 
immediate territory is 1600 tons for 
Union Beach, N. J., previously noted, 
and on which action is expected to- 
day. Private inquiry is well main- 
tained, and virtually all sellers are 
booked ahead at least 60 days on 
most sizes. B. Nicoll & Co., repre- 
senting French makers, have booked 
75,000 tons for delivery in the United 
States this year. 

The trade here is watching devel- 
opments on a contemplated line to 
be installed in Canada, with Quebec 
as the projection point, involving at 
least 12,000 tons. 

Boston, May 11.—Woonsocket, R. L, 
opened bids on 400 tons of 4 to 12- 
inch cast iron pipe. Several other 
municipalities are coming into the mar- 
ket in the near future. Private sales 
hold up well and pipe foundries are 
booked to capacity for 60 days on 
small sizes. Prices are firm. 

Pittsburgh, May 11.—By mid-sum- 
mer pipe mills will have accumulated 
so much tonnage that the question 
in line pipe will not be one of demand 
or price but one of deliveries. One 
or two local independent makers are 
obligated until August and the Na- 
tional Tube Co. on a 70 to 80 per cent 
operating basis also has a large back- 
log it is reported. The latest to take on 
a large tonnage of line pipe is the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., de- 
tails concerning which order are not 
known here. Makers are figuring on 
considerable tonnage for gas and oil 
lines, such as the 450-mile line for 
the Doherty interests to Denver, Col. 
Warmer weather has brought a dis- 


tinct improvement to demand for 
standard full weight merchant pipe. 
Jobbers everywhere are building up 
their stocks. One order was received 
here late last week for 400 tons. 

Chicago, May 11.—The cast iron 
pipe market is devoid of heavy in- 
quiry but medium size public work 
and considerable private contracting 
has enabled most makers to book 
more than they have shipped in the 
past week. Some fair size private 
work is developing at Detroit. The 
market on cast pipe 6 to 24-inch is 
still evidenced by the single price of 
$49.70, Chicago, and over 24-inch by 
$46.20. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 10.—Pro- 
duction and shipment of cast iron 
pipe continue steady but manufactur- 
ers of pressure pipe still assert in- 
quiries are not as active as previously. 
Quotations appear steady and future 
prospects bright, in face of lagging 
inquiry. 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 





10,000 to 12,000 tons, cast iron pipe for St. 
Petersburg, Fla., reported placed with Na- 
tional Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

400 tons, Evansville, Ind., to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. 

1514 tons, Pasadena, Calif., split, 656 tons of 
6 and 8-inch B, to American Cast Iron Pipe 
Co.; 608 tons of 4, 6 and 12-inch B and C 
standard sand cast pipe, to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., and 250 tons of 16-inch B, 

to United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 

Co. 


190 tons, Santa Ana, Calif., &-inch B; B. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 
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Nicoll & Co., low bidders for French pipe; 
award to be made May 10 

1350 tons, Glendale, Calif.; bids in. 

1048 tons, Palo Alto, Calif., 4 to 14-inch class 
B; bonds voted for water system improve- 
ments; bids to be called for shortly. 

100 tons, Taunton, Mass.; bids in May 12. 

400 tons, 4 to 12-inch pipe, Woonsocket, R. I., 
to unnamed maker. 

1600 tons, cast pipe, Union Beach, N. J., ac- 
tion scheduled for May 11. 

1600 tons, 4 to 24-inch pipe, Glendale, Calif., 
B. Nicoll & Co., representing French mak- 


, 8-inch pipe Santa Ana, Calif.; B. 
Nicoll & Co., representing French makers, 
low bidders. 

2000 tons, 12 to 30-inch pipe, for Brooklyn 
and the Borough of Queens, New York; 
general contractors bids to be asked within 
two weeks. Water department plans to 
award before June 1. 

600 to 700 tons, 6 to 12-inch pipe, 
Grove, N. J.; bids in. 


Cedar 


300 tons, Youngstown, O.; bids in. 
850 tons, Melvindale, Detroit; bids in. 
100 tons, Jackson, Mich.; bids in. 


200 tons, Birmingham, Mich.; bids in. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Production Continues, Though Buying 
Is Seasonally Less 





NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 1266 


Chicago, May 11.—Specifications 
against bolt and nut contracts still 
are working down but makers ap- 
praise the decline as no sharper than 
seasonal conditions warrant. Western 
works operations have not been cur- 
tailed nearly as much as incoming 
business would indicate, owing to fair 
backlogs. Shading of 50, 10 and 10 
off for large machine bolts is infre- 
quent. Small rivets are generally 
quoted at 70 and 10 off and large at 
2.75¢e, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh, May 11.—May has 
brought attractive orders for nuts, 
bolts and rivets. The former are firm 
but the latter still are subiect to 
some concessions from 2.60c, usually 
quoted. Jobbers and large users are 
active buyers in both lines, some at- 
tractive rivet orders recently coming 
from car builders. 





Iron Ore 





Shipments Underway, Total About 
500,000 Tons—Sales Few and Small 


Cleveland, May 11.—The Lake Su- 
perior iron ore shipping season got 
underway with a rush during the last 
week, with the result that total ship- 
ments to date this month are esti- 
mated at around 500,000. 

Lake freight rates have been re- 
affirmed for the season, as follows: 
From head of Lake Superior to lower 
lake ports 83 cents a ton; from Es- 
canaba 65% cents, and from Mar- 
quette 76 cents. Each of these rates 
includes 13 cents as an unloading 
charge. 

Buyers have covered their require- 
ments to a large extent and the mar- 
ket is quiet. Some sales, up to one 
lot of 25,000 tons, was noted during 
the week. The 85,000 tons mentioned 
a week ago as on inquiry still is 
pending. 


of Market Section 








Lessened Buying Believed Tem- 
porary, Due to Previous Ac- 
tivity by Users 


Bars 

















OMEWHAT less buying by consumers is not regarded as a 
. sign of weakness in the finished steel market and at Chicago 
specifications continue to exceed shipments and bookings by 


mills there for the year are much larger than mill output. 


Heavy 


buying of past months is believed to be a cause for present les- 
sened interest on the part of consumers. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 1266 


Chicago, May 11.—Heavy finished 
steel, especially soft steel bars, re- 
flects improved underlying market 
conditions. Unseasonable spring 


weather is past, sentiment in the agri- 
cultural northwest is better, and the 
automobile and building industries are 
holding up better than was antici- 
pated. Mills say their larger cus- 
tomers are ordering more liberally. 
Specifications, which at the moment 
are slightly in excess of shipments, 
do not indicate decided curtailment 
of consumption; in fact, for the year 
to date incoming tonnage of bars, 
shapes and plates is more than 100,- 
000 tons ahead of shipments. Mills 
believe the downturn which set in 
early in April has largely been ar- 
rested. Heavy rail specifications alone 
are sufficient to assure satisfactory 
operations until August. Bar mill 
products thus far in May show a 
gain in bookings of 10 per cent over 
the same period of April. This re- 
sults chiefly from increased demand 
from cold rolled, warehouse, screw 
and bolt makers and similar inter- 
ests. Makers claim greater firmness 
for 2.10c, Chicago, on soft steel bars. 
Bar iron and rail steel are unchanged 
at 2.00c, Chicago. 

Boston, May 11.—Definite improve- 
ment has developed in demand for 
merchant steel bars. Sales are esti- 
mated nearly 25 per cent above the 
previous week. Buying is well scat- 
tered. The price holds firm at 2.00c 
Pittsburgh or 2.365c delivered. 

Pittsburgh, May 11.—Temporary as 
it is believed to be, curtailed buying 
of merchant steel bars is explained by 
some with the theory that heavy pur- 
chases for three or four months past 
have supplied the demand for all of 
this month at least. Makers firmly 
believe that as soon as present stocks 
are consumed buying will resume on 
a basis similar to February and 
March. The market continues quot- 
ably firm at 2.00c. 

Cleveland, May 11.—Parts makers 
report they have been instructed to 
withhold shipments to a Cleveland 
automobile builder pending a change 
in operating policy. While two auto- 
mobile builders in the Detroit dis- 
trict are operating at a low figure, the 
majority are running at or above the 
expected rates. Sellers of bars in 
this district report sharply varying 
experiences thus far in the month of 
May. One company has received 
specifications practically equal in vol- 
ume to those in the corresponding 
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period in April. Several other com- 
panies report marked declines in 
new bookings from the level main- 
tained a month ago. Prices are 
steady at 2.00c, Pittsburgh or 2.19¢c, 
Cleveland. 


Holds Rate Is Prejudicial 

Washington, May 11.—F reight rates 
on pig iron in carloads from Ala- 
bama, Kentucky and Tennessee to 
Ansonia, Conn., are found unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial, in a 
tentative report submitted to the in- 
terstate commerce commission by Ex- 
aminer Konigsberg, in that they ex- 
ceed the rates from these points 
to Derby and Shelton, Conn., in the 
same switching district as Ansonia. 
The examiner found that the com- 
plaint concern’s competitors at Derby 
have lower freight rates by 49 cents. 
Complaint was made by the Farrell 
Foundry & Machine Co. 





Cold Finished Steel 








Lack of Stocks Causes Steady Buying 
By Consumers 


Pittsburgh, May 11.—Present hand- 
to-mouth buying by cold finished bar 
consumers results in more frequent 
orders. While backlogs on makers’ 
books are accordingly limited, heavy 
tonnages are being produced at a 
steady rate to supply the demand. 
This method of doing business curtails 
large inventories which in former 
years have been the bane of the cold 
finishing industry, causing periodic de- 
pressions. The present price is firm 
at 2.50c and while automotive demand 
has slowed up a trifle, other consum- 
ing lines are taking their quotas. 





; Hoops and Bands 








Demand Continues Heavy and Market 
Is Firm at Prevailing Level 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 1266 


Pittsburgh, May 11.—Narrow hot 
flats in hoop and band sizes are again 
in demand. Narrow mills of the hot 
strip makers all are busy, averaging 
higher than 80 per cent. Automotive 
demand has shown some improvement 
and other consuming lines are active 
and the price is firm at 2.50c. 
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Structural Shapes 





Railroad Bridgework Features Activity— 
Santa Fe Closes on 11,300 Tons—Market 
Shows Marked Differences 





tons feature awards of structural shapes this 

-week. Railroad bridgework is the prominent 
factor in present market activities. 
numerous and continued heavy lettings are antici- 
pated. More interest is being shown in the Ag- 
ricultural Mart, Chicago, which is to take about 
Chicago fabricators are figuring a 


S ANTA FE bridge requirements totaling 11,300 


70,000 tons. 


New York, May  11.—Featuring 
structural inquiry is 4000 tons for 
ramps for a municipal market house, 
in 151st street. Several sizable lofts 
also have come out recently and the 
market appears brisk. Some fabri- 
cators are confronted with more work 
than they can figure. Following the sub- 
stantial trading of last week, when 
approximately 25,000 tons were closed 
in this district, new buying is rela- 
tively light. An office building taking 
7000 tons has been awarded. Plain 
material prices remain around 1.90c 
Pittsburgh. 

Figures compiled by the Structural 
Steel Board of Trade indicate that 
the structural tonnage placed in April 
in the Metropolitan district for build- 
ing work, exclusive of piers, subways 
and bridges, amounts to 30,383 tons; 
in March, 29,555 tons; in February, 
26,759; and in January, 15,229 tons. 
This includes nonmember as well as 
member bookings. , 

Boston, May 11.—Structural activi- 
ty throughout New England holds up 
well, April building permits at Bos- 
ton were the heaviest in the city’s 
history. Plain shapes range between 
1.85c and 1.90c Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, May 11.—Structural 
demand about equals April. Eastern 
mills are operating full and are forced 
to decline business occasionally, be- 
ing unable to make prompt shipments. 
Prices are unchanged at 1.80c to 
2.00c Pittsburgh. Structural awards 
are somewhat less active. 

Pittsburgh, May 11.—Small struc- 
tural shape jobs continue numerous 
from inquiry and letting standpoints. 
Awards of larger tonnages, especially 
on local projects, are deferred. Plain 
material still is quoted at 1.90c to 
2.00c but bids on fabrication and 
erection show exceedingly keen com- 
petition among fabricating shops. 

Chicago, May 11.—The structural 
steel market presents a mixed picture. 
Almost a record breaking volume of 
work is outstanding, fabricators say, 
and a summer fully as active as that 
in 1925 is in prospect. Chicago 
building permits in April, totaling 
$39,940,000, show a recession of $4,- 
600,000 from last April; permits for 
the first five months of this year 
total $117,500,000 or $5,000,000 un- 
der the corresponding period of last 
year. The American Bridge Co. has 


closed on 11,300 tons of bridgework 
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tory. 
Inquiries are 
strikes. 
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for the Santa Fe railroad. The Agri- 
cultural Mart, for which George C. 
Nimmons & Co., 122 South Michigan 
avenue, are architects, requiring 70,- 
000 tons of structurals, displays more 
life and fabricators have again sub- 
mitted bids. The report that the 
American Bridge Co. has withdrawn 
all prices on structurals is denied. 
Less shading of the 2.10c, Chicago, 
quotation on beams is claimed by the 
mills. 

Cleveland, May 11.—Structural fab- 
ricators in this district are feeling 
the lull resulting from the labor union 
strike now in its eleventh week. Mills 
book fair orders for general manu- 
facturing but specific large orders are 
few. Plain material prices are steady 
at 1.90c Pittsburgh or 2.09c Cleve- 


land. Fabricated quotations show a 

wide range. 
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Awards Compared 

Tons 

Awards this week ................000+ 41,205 

Awards last week. ..................... 32,162 

Awards two weeks ago ........... . 19,865 


Awards this week in 1925 ........ 30,842 
Average weekly awards, April 23,376 
Average weekly awards, 1926.. 26,775 
Total awards to date, 1925 ....631,922 
Total awards to date, 1926......523,161 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 








11,800 tons, Santa Fe railroad for various 
bridge projects, to American Bridge Co. 

7,000 tons, Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York, office building, Fourteenth street and 
Irving place, New York, contract awarded, 
reported going to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

4300 tons, addition to General Motors Co. 
building, Columbus circle, New York, to 
Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co. 

4000 tons, Reosevelt high school, New York, 


previously noted awarded unstated fabricator, © 


went to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc. 

8500 tons, National Press building, Washing- 
ton, to McClintic-Marshall Co.; Crawford- 
Weigel Erecting Co. to do erecting. 

1850 tons, Chicago & Western Indiana railroad 
for grade separation at Kensington, II1., 
to American Bridge Co. 

1850 tons, Jefferson hotel, Birmingham, Ala., 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

1150 tons, bridge over Chartiers Creek near 
Pittsburgh, between Crafton and Thornburg, 
Pa., to the American Bridge Co. 

1000 tons, 16-story loft building, West Twenty- 
ninth street, New York, to Hinkle Steel Con- 


record breaking amount of work, while Boston 
building permits in April were the heaviest in his- 
In contrast, Pittsburgh projects continue de- 
ferred, and Cleveland activity is curtailed by labor 


Mills generally are better situated than fabrica- 
tors in bookings, plain material quotations remain- 
ing firm and fabricated prices showing weakness. 


struction Co. 

775 tons, Chicago & Western Indiana railroad 
for four subway bridges in Chicago, to 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

650 tons, grade separation work for Wayne 
county road commission, Detroit, to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. 

650 tons, 14-story loft building, West Thirty- 
fifth street, New York, to Hedden Iron Con- 
struction Co. 

600 tons, loft building, 
street, New York, 
struction Co. 

600 tons, Johns-Mansville Co. for reconstruc- 
tion of factory at Waukegan, MIIl., to 
American Bridge Co. 

565 tons, Peery building, San Diego, Calif., to 
Moore Dry Dock Co. 

500 tons, building for the Enterprise Stamping 
Co., 200 tons through the Austin Co., and 
100 tons, nurses’ home, Braddock, Pa., 
hospital, through the Hodder Construction 
Co., to the Guibert Steel Co. 

450 tons, bridges for the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad, to the Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

400 tons, addition to 2 Rector street building, 
— York, to Hedden [Iron Construction 


West Twenty-eighth 
to Hinkle Steel Con- 


400 tons, emergency aid hotel, Philadelphia, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

400 tons, two buildings, Readville shops, New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroad, to 
unnamed fabricator. 

875 tons, Missouri Pacific railroad for recon- 
struction of bridge at Kragen, Ark., to Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

825 tons, Oregon highway commission for 
Snake river bridge, to Virginia Bridge & 
Iron Co. 

800 tons, plant for Consolidated Paper Co., 
Detroit, to Whitehead & Kales Co. 

300 tons, Williams street bridge, Buffalo, to 
American Bridge Co. 

300 tons, three highway bridges, Lucas county, 
Ohio, to American Bridge Co. 

275 tons, structural steel installation in con- 
nection with gas producer for the Standard 
Seamless Tube Co., Economy, Pa., to the 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

225 tons, station platforms for the city of 
New York, to be erected in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to the American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, sanitorium, Bedford Hills, N. Y., 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

200 tons, building for Roger-Crawford Spin- 
ning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., to Southern 
Engineering Co. 

200 tons, bridge for the Pennsylvania railread, 
to the American Bridge Co. 

200 tons, Darling & Co., East St. Louis, IIl., 
for extension to fertilizer building to 
Austin Co. 

190 tons, 100 tons bridge across Snake river, 
Oregon, to Pacific Bridge Co. and 90 tons 
for Main office building, Seattle, to Isaac- 
son Iron Works. 

180 tons, Masonic temple, Alameda, Calif., to 
California Steel Co. 

175 tons, building 110 for Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., to American Bridge Co. 
175 tons, bridges for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford railroad, to the Mce- 

Clintic-Marshall Co. 

150 tons, cold storage plant, Hood River, Oreg., 
to Isaacson Iron Works. 

150 tons, bridge for the New York, New Haven 


& Hartford railroad, to the Shoemaker 
Bridge Co. 
150 tons, Jackson street pier, Philadelphia, 


awarded a local fabricator. 


150 tons, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad bridge, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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140 tons, cotton mill at China Grove, N. C., 
to Belmont Iron Works. 

125 tons, Oregon highway commission for 
Marys river and Umpqua river bridges, to 
unstated fabricator. 

115 tons, bridge at Detroit for Michigan Cen- 
trail railroad, to American Bridge Co. 

115 tons, plant for Tomlinson Chair Co., High 
Point, N. C., to Southern Engineering Co. 

100 tons, conveying equipment to be installed 
for Southern Power Co. by Link-Belt Co. 
= Spencer, N. C., to Southern Engineering 
0. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





4000 tons, ramps for a municipal market 
house, 15l1st street, New York; bids close 


ay . 

3000 to 4000 tons, Technical high school, Wash- 
ington; bids in June 3. 

2500 tons, medical and dental office building, 
Chicago; pending. 

2200 tons, Home Life building, 
bids in. 

1500 tons, building for Horn & Hardart, Phila- 
delphia; bids asked. 

1500 tons, bridge work for the New York 
Central; pending. 

1100 tons, Masonic temple, Long Beach, Calif. ; 
pending. 

1000 tons, Mo. ; 
pending. 

600 tons, theater, Baltimore; pending. 

600 tons, office at Juniper and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia; pending. 


Washington ; 


Loew theater, Kansas City, 


600 tons, court house, Orlando, Fla.; bids 
asked. ? 
500 tons, building for Abingdon Sanitary 


of Market Section 


Mfg. Co., Abingdon, Ill.; pending. 
450 tons, grade crossing separation in Chi- 
cago by Grand Trunk railroad; pending. 


450 tons, bridges for the Pennsylvania rail- 
road; pending. 
400 tons, bowling alley building for “the 


; East Liberty Bowling association, Pittsburgh ; 
bids being taken. 


400 tons, water tower, Cincinnati; bids close 
May 20. 

400 tons, Pearl street temple, Cleveland; 
pending. 

850 tons, car repair shop, for the Southern 
railway, Knoxville, Tenn.; pending. 

850 tons, Frick school, Oakland, Calif.; Jud- 
son Mfg. Co. low bidder. 

809 tons, bridge across Clearwater river at 
Kooskia, Idaho; bids May 19, commissioner 


public works, Lewiston, Idaho. 

$00 tons, plant addition for Crosley Radio Co., 
Cincinnati; bids elose May 22. 

250 tons, state bridge, Vermont; bids asked. 

250 tons, Masonic temple, Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Chalmars & Biehm, general contractors. 
200 tons, plant for Rickersberg Brass 
Cleveland; pending. 

200 tons, mines building, University of Wash- 


Co., 


ington, Seattle; pending. 

200 tons, Home Title Insurance Co. building, 
Jamaica, L. I.; bids asked. 

200 tons, Odd Fellows hall, Berkeley, Calif. ; 
pending. 

150 tons, foundry addition for the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe Foundry Co., 


Burlington, N. J.; pending. 

150 tons, bridge for the Central of New Jersey 
railroad; bids asked. 

150 tons, St. John’s hospital, Pittsburgh; gen- 
eral contract awarded Rose & Fisher. 

100 tons, addition to plant of Lever Bros., 
Cambridge, Mass.; bids in. 

100 tons, Osgood Furniture Co. building, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; bids being taken. 








— 


Demand Steadily Improving 
With Road Building Impor- 
tant Factor—Prices Steady 





eee 





Concrete Bars 
ae 


ao 


Tonnage pending steadily is ac- 


OADWORK and bridge construction are adding materially to 
R reinforcing bar demands. 


cumulating, although awards fluctuate from week to week. 
Many large projects for summer maturity are in prospect. Awards 


are small but numerous. 


Prices show little variation, with 2.00c, 


Pittsburgh equivalent, generally firm. 
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Chicago, May 11.—Usual May im- 
provement is appearing and reinforc- 
ing bar warehouses look for better 
buying this month. Rarely have fig- 
ures been out on so many jobs. What- 
ever danger there was from _ labor 
difficulties has largely subsided. The 
largest job with prospects of going 
ahead in the near future is that of 
the Agricultural Mart, Chicago, for 
which 7000 tons of bars will be re- 
quired. Competition for Illinois road 
work continues keen, with one billet 
bar warehouse selling rail steel bars 
for this use. Billet bars are quoted 
at 2.60c, Chicago warehouse, and rail 
steel at 2.00c, but both have been 
shaded. 

Pittsburgh, May’ 11.—Numerous 
small concrete bar awards are noted. 
Attractive road lettings recentlv have 
been divided among several makers 
such as the Concrete Steel Co., Kal- 
man Steel Co. and the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works. Action on several lo- 


cal projects taking 100 to 500 tons 
apiece still is deferred. 
market price is 2.00c. 
Buffalo, May 11.—Some good sized 
lots of reinforcing bars will be cov- 
ered this week, contractors have in- 
dicated. 


The quoted 


Largest lots sold last week 


were less than 100 tons each but sev- 
eral medium sized tonnages were 
booked for mill shipment at 2.265c. 
Stock lots are held at 2.75c to 2.85c. 


Boston, May 11.—Concrete bar 
awards continue light although in- 
quiry points to early improvement. 
Bridge and roadwork programs call 
for a good bar tonnage. The prices 
hold steady at 2.85c to 3.00c Boston 
warehouse. 

Cleveland, May 11.—The eleventh 
week of the labor, painter and glazier 
unions strike finds building activity in 
Cleveland at a_ standstill. Conse- 
quently little concrete reinforcing bar 
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Awards Compared 

Tons 
Awards this weekk ...................000 5,255 
Awards last weekk .............cccsssseee 4,671 
Awards two weeks ago ...... secece Lag hOO 
Awards this week in 1925 ........ 8,682 
Average weekly awards, April.. 8,290 
Average weekly awards, 1926.. 5,451 


Total awards to date, 1925 ....125,411 
Total awards to date, 1926........103,369 
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Some small lots 
for shipment outside of Cleveland are 
being placed with local sellers, includ- 
ing 300 tons for Detroit hotel to 


tonnage is active. 


Bourne-Fuller Co. Inquiries are light 
and few. Prices continue untested lo- 
cally at 2.19c, Cleveland, or 2.00c 
Pittsburgh. Rail steel bars are steady 
at 1.80c to 1.90c mill. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








800 tons, Davis apartment, Chicago, to Inland 
Steel Co. Avery Brundage, 110 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago, general contractor. 

700 tons, building for First National bank, 
r -pgcene N. C., to Southern Engineering 

0. 


500 tons, subway for Chicago & Western In- 
diana railroad, to Concrete Engineering Co. 

500 tons, Cadillac building, Philadelphia, to 
American Steel Engineering Co. 

400 tons, Tenth street tunnel, Pittsburgh, to 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

380 tons, Chicago & Western Indiana railroad 
subways, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

800 tons, work for Detroit hotel, Detroit, 
through Lundoff-Bicknell Co., Cleveland, gen- 
eral contractor, to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

200 tons, waterworks at Kenosha, 
Truscon Steel Co. 

170 tons, building for Charlotte Observer, Char- 
~ N. C., to Southern General Fireproof 


Wis., to 


0. 
160 tons, building at Clinchfield, Ga., to Gulf 
States Steel Corp. . 


150 tons, waterworks at Monroe, S. C., io 
O. Z. Wrenn & Co. 
150 tons, building for Tribe of K, Gary, Ind. 
to Kalman Steel Co. , 
125 tons, school, Nutley, N. J., to Truscon 
120 ‘to Cs h 
ons, eaconess hospital, B od- 
ward A. Tucker Co. : a 


100 tons, plant for Abingdon Sanitary Mfg. 
Co., Abingdon, Ill, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

100 tons, apartment, Chicago, through W. P. 
Doerr, 28 East Jackson boulevard, Chicago, 
to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

100 tons, St. Hyacinth church, Chicago, to Con- 
crete Steel Co. 

100 tons, Bisbee Linseed Co. building, 
delphia, to Concrete Steel Co. 

100 tons, Roman Catholic seminary at Hillside, 
Ill., to Concrete Engineering Co. 

100 tons, office and theater building, States- 
ville, N. C., for J. §. Stearns, Monroe, 

C., through Stearns Bros., Statesville, 

general contractors, to Southern Engineering 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Phila- 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








2500 — tons, General Electric Co. buildings, 
Philadelphia; general contract awarded Turn- 
er Construction Co., bars nected to be let 


this week. 
900 tons, Mid-Hudson bridge, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; revised bids in May 19. 


400 to 500 tons, road work for highway com- 
mission, South Carolina; bids in. 

400 tons, Queen City club, Cincinnati; 
close May 21. 

300 tons, hydroelectric plant, Norwood, N. C.; 
pending. 

800 tons, chamber of commerce building, Cin- 
cinnati; bids in. 

270 tons, Baltimore & Ohio railroad cold stor- 
age warehouse, Philadelphia; instead of 
1500 tons previously reported. 

200 tons, first unit, Kittitas canal project, 
Spokane, Wash.; Woldson & Degerstrom Co. 
low bidder. 

Y. W. C. A. building, Jersey City, 
N. J.; pending. 

135 tons, office and warehouse, 
Mass.; bids being taken. 

130 tons, Hilo 
N. ; 


bids 


Cambridge, 


Varnish Co. building, Brooklyn, 
Y.; W. P. Gary Co. awarded general 
contract. 


125 tons, school, High Point, N. C.; pending. 


100 tons, fire department headquarters build- 
ings, Trenton, N. J.; pending. 

100 tons, bars and bar joists, Pearl street 
temple, Cleveland; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, garage for Metropolitan 
Utilities Co., Omaha, Nebr.; plans revised 


from 100@-ton structural steel job. 
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Rails, Cars 





Equipment Activity 
by Lackawanna Inquiry for 
1500 Cars—Buying Light 


Featured 








NQUIRY for 1500 freight cars by the Lackawanna features the 


railroad equipment market. 


General 
equipment is light and confined to small lots. 


inquiry and award of 
Georgia & Florida 


is in the market for 450 cars, and Southern Pacific still has some 
to buy, if its financing request is granted. Track fastenings and 
rails continue to feature the market in the Chicago district. 
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New York, May 11.—Car inquiry is 
featured by 1500 freight cars for the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western in- 
cluding 1000 hoppers and 500 box 
cars. Other sizable inquiries in this 
district include 450 box cars for the 
Georgia & Florida. Buying continues 
restricted in cars and _ locomotives. 
Some miscellaneous foreign equipment 
has been placed with American build- 
ers. Southern Pacific has requested 
permission to issue equipment trust 
certificates to purchase 28 locomotives 
and 2250 freight, 64 caboose and 62 
other cars. In March 30 locomotives, 
1100 box and 500 gondola cars and 
44 miscellaneous cars were placed, 
leaving 350 stock, 300 flat cars and 
82 other cars to be awarded if financ- 
ing is granted. 

Pittsburgh, May 11.—Curtailed min- 
ing has had an adverse effect upon 
light rail buying; only a few small or- 
ders coming through, usually 25 or 
80 tons each. It is difficult to locate 
quotations below $34 on the small 
tonnage moving. Track accessory or- 
ders still are small at unchanged quo- 
tations. 

Chicago, May 11.—Heavy rail spec- 
ifications continue to be the _ back- 
bone of finished steel operations in 
this district. Present rail programs 
will carry the mills practically at ca- 
pacity until August. 

Chesapeake & Ohio is expected to 
close this week on its inquiry for 
30,000 tons of rails, with the usual 
proportion of fastenings. If this car- 
rier divides rail business as in the 
past, the Illinois Steel Co. and In- 
land Steel Co. will each receive 12,000 
tons and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 6000 


tons. The leading interest has booked 
8200 tons of rails in miscellaneous 
lots. 


New business in track fastenings in- 
cludes 5000 kegs of spikes and bolts 
and 1000 tons of angle bars. The 
quotations on railroad spikes are less 
firm. Light rails are quoted at $36 
to $38 per ton. 





1 ORDERS PLACED 











Reading Co., 30 passenger cars, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

South African railways, 20 gondola cars, to 
the Standard Steel Car Co.; these are in 
addition to the 500 drop side bogie wagons 
noted in last week’s issue as going to Bel- 
gium builders. 


Hudson Portland Cement Co., 12 dump cars, 
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to the National Dump Car Co., and the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

International Railways of Central America, 
25 flat cars, to the Magor Corp.; also 


39 miscellaneous coaches to the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 
Missouri Pacific, two air dump cars ,to the 


Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment Co. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Central Steel Co., one switch engine, to the 
American Locomotive Co. 
Essex terminal, one switch engine, to Ameri- 


can Locomotive Co, 
South African Railways & Harbors, 23 loco- 
motives, to American Locomotive Co. 





ORDERS PENDING 











Fruit Growers Express, 1200 underframes: 
pending. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 500 box 


cars, and 1000 steel hopper cars; bids asked; 

also two combination mail and baggage cars. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 188 coal car 

bodies, and 200 underframes; pending. 


Georgia & Florida, 450 box cars; bids asked. 
Atlantic Coast Line, 50 steel underframes; 


pending. 
Southern Pacific, 11 dining cars; bids asked. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 12 tank cars: 
pending. 

Great Northern, 
bids asked. 

LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 

Illinois Central, 70 locomotives; inquiry in- 
creased from 20 previously reported. 

Union Pacific, 14, 3-cylinder, coal burning lo- 
comotives ; pending. 

Fruit Growers Express Co., oil burning switch 
engine, either new or used; pending. 


Virginia Rate cee To Be 
Heard May 20 


Washington, May 11.—Hearing on 
the question of revising pig iron rates 
from the Virginia furnaces to destina- 
tions in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, New York and 
the New England states has been 
scheduled by the interstate commerce 
commission for May 20 in the federal 
court room at Roanoke, Va., before 
Examiner Satterfield. The Virginia . 
furnaces have a complaint before the 
commission charging that these rates 
are preferential to producers in Ala- 
bama, Pennsylvania, New York and 
at Baltimore. The hearing on the 
Virginia furnaces on rates to points 
in Ohio Indiana, Illinois and southern 
Wisconsin will be held later. 


10 baggage car underframes ; 








New cranes of large capacity are 
being erected at the plant of thé 
Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., 
for handling the outside storage of 
raw material for the melting furnaces. 








Wire 





| Better Buying Appears as Job- 
bers Need More Stock to Meet 
Demand—Prices Are Firm 








EMAND from consumers of wire and nails has drawn heavily 
on stocks of jobbers, which had been held at low level, and 
this is being reflected to mills as middlemen replenish their 


holdings. 
firm and shading is not met. 


Manufacturing demand is holding its own. 
Operations steady and increase is 


expected to follow larger buying. 


Prices are 
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Chicago, May 11.—Improved 
weather appears to have helped move 
wire and wire products from job- 
bers’ stocks and increased buying by 
jobbers has resulted. The improve- 
ment is not great but is a reversal 
of the trend of the past few weeks. 
Demand for manufacturing lines is 
about holding its own. Western wire 
mills are operating 55 to 60 per cent, 
on the average. Plain wire is quoted 
at 2.55c, Chicago or western mill, and 
wire nails at 2.70c. 

Boston, May 11.—Sales of wire 
show moderate improvement and two 
wire manufacturers have _ increased 
production. Nail demand continues 
sluggish. Prices of nails and wire 
are unchanged at 2.80c and 2.65c 
Worcester respectively. 

Buffalo, May 11.—Wire demand has 
been fairly steady although the late 


spring has slowed up netting and 
cloth sales and jobbers are not re- 
plenishing stocks in the volume which 
had been expected. Operation con- 
tinues above 75 per cent of capacity. 

Pittsburgh, May 11.—More _indivi- 
dual orders for wire products such as 
mixed carload orders of nails and 
wire, and some straight carloads of 
fencing or nails, came through last 
week than has been the case in any 
week this year. This is encouraging 
and follows improvement in weather 
conditions. Base prices are firm in 
every direction, 2.50c on plain wire 
and 2.65¢c on wire nails. Wire and 
nail plant operations have suffered as 
a result of the lack of business for 
several weeks but schedules will be 
increased from the present 55 per cent 
average should the recent improve- 
ment be sustained. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Kid Market Section 











Prices Hold Remarkably Well in View of 
Light Demand—Users Inclined to Hold Off 
Purchasing—British Strike Is Factor 


















Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


——Copper—— Spot Lead 

Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead East Zine 98-99 % Spot Ingot 

delivered delivered refinery Tin, N. Y¥. New York St.Louis St.Louis Alumimum Antimony Nickel 
May. 5 14.00 13.45 64.50 7.90 7.67% 6.75 27.00 12.25 35.00 
May 6 14.00 13.40 64.75 7.85 7.65 6.75 27.00 12.37% 35.00 
May 7 14.00 13.40 64.12% 7.82% 7.57% 6.821 27.00 12.50 35.00 
May 10 14.00 13.40 64.00 7.85 7.60 6.80 27.00 12.87% 85.00 
May 11 14.00 13.40 64.50 7.75 7.55 6.75 27.00 12.50 35.00 


EW YORK, May i11.—In view 
N: the lightness of buying in 

the past week, prices of non- 

ferrous metals have held well. 
The British strike is the outstanding 
fact, and as the nonferrous metals 
are more international than the steel 
and iron markets, so the possibilities 
are greater in them. As it is ap- 
parent that the effect is more likely 
one of diminishing consumption in 
England than anything else, with 
most of the world output little dis- 
turbed, users everywhere show more 
of an attitude to hold off than before. 


Rolled products—Mill products have 
been unchanged on official basis the 
past week, but there is much price 
cutting in some lines. 


Zinc—Not much prime western has 
been sold lately, but business was 
done Saturday at 6.82%c East St. 
Louis for May shipment and some 
sold recently as high as 6.85c, but on 
Monday continued quietness resulted 
in lower prices though the ore mar- 
ket was unchanged at $45. Statistics 
for April show an increase in stocks 
with production maintained at a high 
rate. 

Copper—Buying of copper has been 
unusually light in the past week but 
some metal has sold at 13.87%c Con- 
necticut and 14.00c Middle West. Pro- 
ducers have not shown much tendency 
to push the market. Shipments con- 
tinue large, but it is thought that 
April statistics will be out in a day 
or two and will reflect a situation not 
quite so strong as that shown a 
month ago. On Monday the market 
was a trifle- easier in some quarter 
than a few days earlier. 

Tin—Users have bought much tin 
for May and June in the past week 
but in the past two days the market 
has quieted down. It is not known 
yet to what extent the British strike 
will cause holding back of supplies. 

Lead—The recovery in London to- 
day has been reflected here to some 
extent and the market has firmed up. 
One Middle West smelter is well sold 
on prompt metal and reports inquiry 
for June metal. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. today cut its price 
to 7.75¢e, New York. 

Aluminum—This metal continues in 
a steady market. Prices are steady 


although some resale new metal, 98-99 
per cent, is understood available at 
26e New York and 26.50c Detroit, or 
a little under the regular market. 
Some additional business has been 
signed by importers for the second 
half of the year. 





Antimony—Weakness continues to 
characterize this metal which now is 
holding around 12.50c duty paid for 
spot. 

New freight rates on copper and 
brass bars, ingots and scrap will be 
filed May 15, to become effective 
June 15. 


Protects Workers Feet 


“Safety Spats” for tin plate work- 
ers have been devised by Peter F. 
Haberstick, safety director for the 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Yorkville, O., 
with a view to eliminating the cutting 
of the Achilles tendon on the heels 


SR 





Mill Products 


Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 








SHEETS 
High  Drass  .....cccccderore 18.87% 
Copper, hot rolled 22.50 
Zine, (100-pound base) ... 11.25 


Lead full sheets (cut %4¢ more) 11.50 to 12.00 


Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 


SOUEIIE  iviccoscchcatenctsialicnninciaieadtagidtemiannds 87.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 

PE: DRRED.-.; -cccnreaiecwinierdniarnien 23.50 

NEE oss innisnweunniaagcnadaiieialia 24.25 
RODS 

High brass (round % to 24-inch) 16.62% 

PUURUGE= DEGGIE > cciiiccnersAvccdibininctietidiciteles 19.8714 
WIRE 

Copper, BMAl] 10ts .....cccccccscrcsserseeeses 16.00 

IIIA,” TIPU sdecscacamenibaianvertaevagiapasceeneteevese 19.8714 


Old Metals 




















Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 

HEAVY RED BRASS 

7 ee PERE ie ee 8.75 

CARINE, ci piasseacasaeiniapbonanpcenvibeteetaiecenses 9.00 

oy SS ERR NER ore pet © Cie St 9.00 to 9.25 

HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 

WE TOE cstccetichndasvintinnn oveteatan 7.25 

CIDE | ci tiseacn cits enteeleinarestioptasmmenceori 7.75 to 8.00 

CRIA: aii ccurs ectiasrlaciaeiceane eta 7.00 to 7.25 

ZINC 
WER IR sedi sickccesteccecclsetegoiettateanniens 4.00 
Pe Bee ae evel ees Uhe ope 4.50 to 4.75 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 

New York oie 11.50 

GOREN | = cL coscchsateaiawcaiedicgevarndcesbnebeas 10.75 to 11.00 

CP NIROE «| sien dapbadcae-dedpisinacensdannnnsnssaacnccen 10.75 to 11.00 
RED BRASS BORINGS 

New York ......... 8.25 

YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
CRweln® | iciciiccitiscecutetrenaies 7.25 to 7.50 
LIGHT COPPER 

New York ............. 9.25 

CI ncivmstanenicnimnndiinta 9.25 to 9.50 

on TS Rep eieeesinp site ircire: Camere Tee os 9.50 to 9.75 

LIGHT BRASS 
RINNE ~ a scoenccosacsebinsaaieeiramubrssnistaaupanetes 7.00 to 7.25 
CE cccscassvcdancchiaiosenspateacenesdigtaae 6.00 to 6.25 
ALUMINUM 

Clippings 21.00 to 22.00 

Borings, Cleveland .. 13.00 to 14.00 

ORG sscsstnbvetivis RAR Si Ee A Ie Sp 17.00 to 18.00 
Secondary Metals 

Remelt aluminum No. 12 .............. 24.00 to 24.50 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5  ......ccccsscssssesseees 11.75 

HOUDENILSTGNT AN EONEADETURLED EAT EAL EA OOT TATU TTA PAAR 
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of hot mill workers and severing of 
arteries on their insteps. These are 
of leather of the same design as the 
spats worn with low shoes. Passed 
through them are what resemble 
paper clips or staples and down in 
the rear are two piano wires. When 
hot packs of plate come = sliding 
across the floor, wearers of these de- 
vices need have no fear of serious 
inquiry such as results now in case 
the red-hot steel plates come in con- 
tact with the heel or instep. 





Coke By-Products 











Benzol Advanced — Other Distillates 
Steady—Sulphate Market Quiet 
New York, May 11.—Quotations on 


pure and 90 per cent benzols have 
been advanced 1 cent, now holding at 


25 cents, works in tanks and 30 
cents in drums. This is due largely 
to the advancing gasoline market. 


Other distillates, 


HUOUUUEUUEOAA TUNA EEAT 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 


however, are un- 








TINE 











Spot Contract 
Sie Egy ee ee meee SE -**. \ iepkteroialbane 
90 per cent benzol -o| 28 
Toluol 0.35 ssleeiiasinadeinds 
Solvent naphtha 0.85 (nominal) 
Commercial xylol 0.86 (nominal) 
IIE. bitariccemmcegpintiicngtrneneettin 0.22 0.22 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene 
Ei: sechintidonseiniesisssacapteeneciteieaties 0.07 
Naphthalene 
balls : 0.08 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia ............... $2.6214 
HVEVENUOUUQOQNOLOUUGOUOEOEEDMQOOOOOOUOGGUNELUUUUEGSEUUCOQUORUUUUGUOEEUUO CASE UOLGSSUELU UGA OOUE UAE MGGE AUNTY 


changed, solvent naphtha and toluol 
holding at 35 cents in tanks and 40 
cents in drums, and commercial xylol 
at 36 cents in tanks and 41 cents 
in drums. Demand for distillates is 
being well maintained. 

Steadiness dominates 
ammonia. Trading is slack in the 
foreign and domestic markets and 
prices are largely nominal. The ex- 
port market may be quoted $2.55 to 
$2.60, port, for material in double 
bags, and domestic at $2.60 to $2.65, 
delivery. Naphthalene is unchanged at 
8 cents for balls and 7 cents for 
flakes. The backward season has 
tended to spread demand out over a 
longer period than usual. 


sulphate of 
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KIS Market Section 











Machinery 


All Territories Report Fewer Sales of Equip- 
ment—Few Large 
Much of Buying for Replacement 











Inquiries Pending— 











chine tool markets have shown a declining 
This is true for the 
Boston and Chicago territories, which have con- 
sistently reported more activity than other sections. 
Few large inquiries are pending, although there is 
some improvement in smaller inquiries, these add- 
Much of the cur- 


D size the last week practically all ma- 


volume of business. 


ing strength to the situation. 


New York, May 11.—Machine tool 
buying remains restricted largely to 
scattered orders for single machines. 
Trading as compared with a month 
ago is much less animated. Among 
the few larger buyers is the General 
Electric Co., which has closed on seven 
punch presses, some turret lathes 
and other machines. The bulk of this 
equipment is for West Philadelphia, 
where the company continues to make 
heavy additions. Railroad buying 
comprised mostly single machines. 
Otis Elevator Co. recently purchased 
several machine tools, including tur- 
ret lathes, for its Yonkers, N. Y., 
plant. So far as can be learned 
no machine tool equipment has yet 
been purchsed for the new addition 
to be erected to its car shops at 
Harrison, N. J. 

Boston, May 11.—A slight falling 
off in sales of standard machine 
tools has been experienced during 
the past week by most dealers. Sales 
of miscellaneous equipment other than 
machine tools such as road machinery, 
power house apparatus, electric motors 
and conveying equipment have shown 
improvement. A Massachusetts man- 
ufacturer of refrigerators bought 
against a long list including several 
hobbing machines. Boston & Albany 
railroad has a list of from 30 to 35 
tools, including 10 lathes, which is 
expected to be closed shortly. Boston 
Elevated Railway Co. is in the mar- 
ket for tools for a new machine shop. 
A Worcester, Mass., manufacturer 
bought several plate working tools. 
Prices continue firm. A manufacturer 
of a production hobbing machine an- 
nounces an advance to become effec- 
tive June 1. 

Pittsburgh, May 11.—Machine tool 
equipment sales have not been nu- 
merous this past week nor have in- 
quiries been heavy. A few single 
items are noted on each count. Buy- 
ing for the Sharon, Pa., plant of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. is 
said to be held up temporarily but 
purchases for East Pittsburgh will 
probably be completed by May 15. A 
few typical sales include two large 
motor-driven disk grinders, one or 
two lathes, milling machines and 
some smaller equipment. Inquiries usu- 
ally call for one or two tools apiece. 
Carnegie Steel Co. awarded its 275- 
ton crane along with front and back 
hot bed tables for the new 52-inch 
universal mill at Homestead, Pa., to- 
gether with auxiliary equipment such 
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as drag-out mechanism, turn-up rig, 
measuring devices, etc. 

Chicago, May 11.—Following an 
April which has caused no little con- 
cern among machine tool dealers in 
the Chicago territory, the first week 
of May has brought better activity 
and more promise of an upturn. One 
dealer reports that his past month 
was 15 per cent under April, 1925, 
and 25 per cent under March this 
year. No large orders have developed 
within the past week, although one 





CRANE ORDERS PLACED 








Fifteen ball bearing trolleys including fourteen 
l-ton and one 2-ton, for Florida East Coast 
railroad, Jacksonville, Fla., to Alfred Box 
& Co. 

Two 12-ton caterpillar cranes for Roxana Pe- 
troleum Corp., Chicago, to Orton Crane & 
Shovel Co. 

Two 12-ton caterpillar cranes for John Gill 
Construction Co., for Cuyahoga river bridge- 
work, Cleveland, to Orton Crane & Shovel 
Co. 

Two crawler cranes for W. Horace Williams, 
in New Orleans district, to the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Among single awards were: 30-ton locomotive 
erane for Grasselli Chemical Co., East Chi- 
eago, Ind., to Orton Crane & Shovel Co.; 
25-ton locomotive crane for city of Detroit, 
to Orton Crane & Shovel Co.; 7-ton gasoline 
crawler crane for Ewauna Box Co., Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., to Orton Crane & Shovel Co.; 
5-ton electric overhead traveling crane for 
scrap yard of Santa Fe railroad, Corliss, IIl., 
to Alfred Box & Co.; 275-ton crane for 
Carnegie Steel Co., Homestead, Pa., to Al- 
liance Machine Co.; 10-ton crane for Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., to Whiting 
Corp. ; 30-ton gantry crane for Atcheson, To- 
peka & Santa Fe railroad, to Whiting Corp. ; 
25-ton locomotive crane for Southern Pacific 
railroad, to American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 
25-ton crane for John W. Cowper Co., Buffa- 
lo, to American Hoist & Derrick Co., this 
being the second order awarded this builder 
recently; 15-ton handpower crane. for a 
power house in New Hampshire, to New 
Jersey Foundry & Machine Co.; 5-ton elec- 
tric crane for Superheater Co., East Chicago, 
Ind., to Shaw Crane Works; 25-ton 
handpower crane for J. G. White Engineer- 
ing Co., New York, for installation at Nor- 
tonville, Ky., to Alfred Box & Co.; 25-ton 
electric overhead crane for George Brown 
& Co., Newark, N. J., to Shaw Works; 
3-ton hoist for R. H. Comey-Brooklyn Co., 
Brooklyn, to Bacon Co.; 75-ton electric crane 
for Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, to Morgan Engineering Co. 








CRANE ORDERS PENDING | 








Thirteen one and 2-ton electric hoists for 
General Boilers Co., Bristol, N. J.; bids 
being asked. 


1\%4-yard bucket handling crane for United 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago; bids asked. 


rent buying appears to be for replacement. In 
most cases, prompt delivery of equipment is asked. 
Boston & Albany railroad has just issued a list 
for from 30 to 35 machines while the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Co. needs equipment for a new 
machine shop. Action on the lists of the Illinois 
Central and Santa Fe are no nearer closing. In 
most cases, prices of tools are firm. 


or two of the automotive users have 
been fairly steady with smali_ re- 
placement orders. Several good in- 
quiries have sprung up, chiefly from 
the railroads. Union Pacific is seek- 
ing figures on two 24-inch grinders 
and one 18-inch, also two face grind- 
ers and two lathes. Rock Island has 
issued a list containing a 42-inch x 
42-inch x 12-foot motor-driven planer, 
two 24-inch x 12-foot motor-driven 
lathes and one 36-inch motor-driven 
upright drill. Pending lists of [II- 
linois Central and Santa Fe still ap- 
pear remote from closure. Deliveries 
are easier as sales are light, but 
may tighten up in the near future 
if present indications work out. 

Manufacturers of light and of 
heavy crane equipment are doing a 
good business, one closing an April 
100 per cent over the same month 
in 1925, and 85 per cent better than 
the first quarter average this year. 
Makers of medium capacity equipment 
however, find business slack. May 
inquiry has proved more promising. 
Deliveries are 7-10 days for medium 
capacity cranes and two to three 
weeks for light and heavy. 

Cleveland, May 11.—Machine tool 
business in this territory is particu- 
larly spotty just at present. Orders 
are coming in spasmodically and in 
most cases prompt delivery is re- 
quired. Generally, sales are about on 
a par with those of the correspond- 
ing period of a month ago. Contracts 
for more than one or two machines 
are exceptional, but the business is 
well spread out as to industries. The 
automotive interests in Detroit are 
purchasing little equipment. 


Japan To Build Bridges 


Washington, May 11.—A total of 
$6,000,000 will be spent for construct- 
ing 21 large and 510 small bridges 
and 1140 viaducts and culverts, in 
building 287-mile highway in Taiwan, 
Japan, it is announced by the United 
States department of commerce. 
American firms interested in this 
project can expect to participate only 
by sending an expert and authorita- 
tive representative to Taiwan, or by 
establishing in some other way defi- 
nite and effective relations with a 
firm already legally registered there. 


A machine or loom that automati- 
cally would weave wire fences was 
developed about 1888. 
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Warehouse 


lof Market Section 


Buying Shows Steadiness With Volume Con- 
tinuing Heavy—Building Materials Active 
—Prices Firm and Unchanged 
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EMAND for iron and _ steel 
D products from warehouse con- 

tinues variable, some distrib- 

utors reporting better than 
April buying. Prices are steady. 

Jobbing demand in the New York 
district has been, at a slightly higher 
rate than in April. Structurals and 
plates are moving particularly well 
and some improvement is noted in 
reinforcing bars. 

Demand upon Pittsburgh ware- 
houses is remarkably well sustained. 
Cold-finished steel especially is in de- 
mand. The recent rise in wire prices 
was to equalize: jobber quotations with 
mill bases. 

Oil country buying continues good 


material is in strong demand. Build- 
ing is increasing in activity. 

Warehouse business at Cincinnati 
continues fair, with structurals, rein- 
forcing ‘bars and plates leading de- 
mand. Other products lagging are 
expected to show improvement with 
continued mild weather. 

Sales by St. Louis warehouses dur- 
ing April were slightly below the 
same month in 1925. 

The outlook is favorable, and busi- 
ness deferred by the low temperatures 
and inclement weather is beginning to 
develop. 

Philadelphia district jobbers gen- 
erally are quoting black and galvan- 
ized sheets $2 a ton lower. Business 


the weekly average equal to March 
and April. 

Demand the first week of May was 
slightly less than in April, Cleveland 
jobbers report. Buying is held in 
check by labor disturbances. Cold 
finished steel is in good demand. 
Other than one or two price conces- 
sions last week quotations are firm 
at the full list. 

Warehouse trade in Chicago finds 
buying picking up, but May will have 
to show a large increase over normal 
to offset the loss of April, occasioned 
by early bad weather. The month 
closed for one large jobber 15 per cent 
under March. Outdoor work is in- 
creasing and warehouse demands with 


































































at Tulsa. Shapes and other derrick is maintained surprisingly well, with it. 
Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Pittsburgh ........... 3.00c Seattle 5.50¢ Philadelphia .. 4.00c 4.50¢ 
BOSTON cecccecccccccccessee 3.265c PORTERS ecesceccceee 3.10¢ St. Louis 4.60¢ Pittsburgh 3.60c 4.10¢ 
Buffalo __..... 3.30¢ San Francisco 8.30c St. Paul 4.35¢ Portland _..... GS esccntes 
Chicago occ... 3.00¢ ag Jablisinhbsaase bes Tele se cadinakn 5.16¢ a. peeneines —_ denies 
inci ; t. ouis .25¢ Atte — r.recseeee -00c 
oe) sce Bt Paul ase NO. 28 GALVANIZEDSHEETS Staal. S850 
DR See aE 3.15¢ EE 4 cimepetlecemiamntl 4.16¢ Boston 6.25¢ FIR, (avcrsincseccoe 4.66c 5.16¢ 
Ft. Worth 3.90¢ a ba *Rounds only. 
icago .25¢ 
a saa a. ee So $.865¢ Cincinnati 5 65c COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Philadelphia. 8.00¢ to 8.20c ‘Buffalo ..... 8.40¢ Cleveland 5.25¢ Boston, 0.100 inch, 
Pittsburgh ............ 2'90c CHICAGO orreeeroeeerreee 3.10¢ Detroit 5.50¢ 500 Ib. lots .... 6.30¢ 
Portland ............. 3.00c Cincinnati ...... 8.40¢ Ft. Worth 6.25¢ Buffalo ccseese: 6.35¢ 
San Francisco ..... 8.30c Cleveland, %4-inch Los Angeles (corr. Chicago .... 6.25¢ 
Seattle 3.25¢ and thicker .... 3.00¢ ee Ne sescieniee 6.00¢ Cincinnati ............ 7.15¢ 
Ss Toute 3.15¢c Cleveland, 3/16- New York ............. 5.65c Cleveland, over 
St. Paul 8.25¢ 3.225¢ Philadelphia ........ 5.75¢ 500 Ib. lots .... 5.98 
Tulsa 4.06c 3.25¢ Portland  ccccccsecoss 6.25¢ BOGNIOE.  scecsaspebinties 6.20¢ 
3.45¢ San Francisco 6.00¢ New York ........... 6.25¢ 
4.50¢ ORCRIG csv cccvesssecesie 6.50¢ Philadelphia _...... 6.25¢ 
Boston 3.265c¢ Los Angeles _.... 3.20¢ St. Louis 5.70¢ Pittsburgh .......... 6.30¢ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ New York (sheared St. Paul 5.60¢ 
Chicago 3.00 and universal).. 3.34c Tale S.ccscoins 6.31c FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
Cincinnati __.......... 3.30¢ New York (floor) 5.25 New York duty paid 
ST Se TEES 3.15¢ Philadelphia ........ 2.70c to 3.20c Swedish rv 
Ft. Worth 3.90c Philadelphia, 3/16- MO. ovsneesosniaiinans 4.015¢ drill » ae 15.00¢ 
New York .......... 3.24¢ DEMERS. srctainsnnnionsdintan 2.85c to 3.15¢ Buffalo eevee 4.05c Swedish iro ee . 
Philadelphia _...... 8.00c to 3.20¢ Pittsburgh  ......... 8.00 CICREO  areevrnrnreeve pon pe.nony Soin an 6.75¢ 
a Ps ES, 3.15¢ Portland .............. 8.25¢ Cincinnati 3.95¢ wean mae pe 
Tulsa 4 4.06¢ San Francisco a in i ame nd squares .00¢ 
ee ee Seattle .......... .25¢ naar . ELDED PIPE 
REINFORCING BARS St. Louis 8.25¢ Ft. Worth 4.65¢ niainiene from warehouse, New 
Boston 3.265c to 3.50¢ St. Paul 3.25¢ Los Angeles 4.05¢ York City Standard Steel 
Buffalo pris SEMIN. “ccsaiisnekesdevesies 4.16¢ ook Pha ae oo Pipe 
Chicago, billet .... .60¢ iladelphia ........ .75¢ to 3.90c 
Chicago, rail steel 2.00¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED Pittsburgh .......... 3.60¢ WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ SHEETS Portland .. sss 4.25¢ Gal- 
Cleveland 2.60c to 3.00c Boston 3/16-inch 8.915¢ San Francisco 4.15¢ Black vanized 
BOGEIIOEE | deshecoveccorse 8.15¢ BRUTE . - cascvsueenisiose 3.90¢ SOMERS Aasorsers 4.25¢ %-inch butt ...... —28 +21 
Ft. Worth 8.75¢ Chicago ..... 3.50c 3.90¢ % to %-inch 
Los Angeles, C.L. 3.05¢ Cincinnati 3.60c 4.T1c DOD . sdiceticetee —86 — 3 
Los Angeles, L. Cleveland 3.25c 14-inch butt .... —46 —29 
Se Ab: aemnneanins 3.30c Detroit . 3.65¢ %-inch  butt...... —61 —37 
New York ............ 2.95c to 3.15c Los Angeles ........ 3.75¢ 5.50c 1 to 38-inch 
Philadelphia ........ 3.15¢ New York 3.89¢ 4.05¢ ee ee —58 —89 
Pittsburgh 2.50c to 2.60c Portland _.... 4.25¢ $156 Qinch ap cess —~0 —€2 
San Francisco, C. Philadelphia __...... 3.50¢ 3.65¢ 214 to 6-inch 
pL ae ae 8.85¢ San Francisco .... 3.75c aaae ‘ ‘ep 5 ans sere —48 = 
an Francisco, L. 4.50c : ‘ i and 8-inch lap —44 —17 
“ 8 Ste 360¢ Philadelphia ...... 4.00 to4.25¢ 9 andi0-inchlap —88  —14 
3.25¢ 3.75¢ —«~Pittsburgh .... 3.60¢ 11 and 12-inch 
4.06¢ 4.56¢ — “98 — SAD caakiichana —12 
Youngstown _..... 2.50c to 2.60c NO 28 BLACK SHEETS . BUD seeesseerees -40C WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL SR gictcsside nosis 5.25¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL Gal- 
SHAPES Buffalo _..... 4.60c Rounds Flats Black vanized 
DOGO: iid nciiccce 8.365c Chicago ........ 4.10¢ and and % to %-inch 
Buffalo _...... 3.40c Cincinnati .... 4.55¢ hexagons squares butt sssvavesseee 44% +78% 
Chicago ......... 3.10¢ Cleveland 4.10c Boston _........... ~ 4.05¢ 4.55c \%-inch butt —4 +19 
Cincinnati 3.40c i Re Oe 4.25c Buffalo ......0000 3.90c 4.45¢ %-inch butt ... —l + 9 
Cleveland — ......... 3.00¢ Ft. Worth .......... 5.50¢ Chicago .......00 3.60c 4.10c 1 to 1%-inch 
Detroit _......... 3.25¢ Los Angeles ......... 4.75¢ Cincinnati ...... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ BRIS. secenicassecoes —14 + 6 
Ft. Worth ... 4.50¢ New York 4.50c Cleveland _...... 3.90c 4.40 2-inch lap ex.s — 5 +14 
Los Angeles ........ 3.20¢ Philadelphia -. 4.55¢ Detroit... 3.85¢ 4.35¢ 2%-inch lap ... — 9 + 6 
New York ............ 3.384¢ PRIRRG 2) cect 5.25c¢ Los Angeles .. 5.25c* __........ 3 to 6-inch lap — 3 + 6 
Philadelphia _...... 2.50c to 3.00c San Francisco .... 4.75¢ New York ....... 4.00¢ 4.50c 7 to 12-inch lap — 3 +16 
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Ko Market Sectioni 


Coast Buying Holds 


Inquiries Numerous but Tonnages Small—Considerable Lessening 
in Structural Demand Attributed to Carpenter’s Strike 


Air Mail)—While inquiries con- 

tinue the tonnage involved in 
most is comparatively small, with one 
exception, 3500 tons of shapes and 
plates for car work, for which the 
Southern Pacific Equipment Co. is 
asking. Bids will be closed about 
May 15. The carpenters’ strike in 
San Francisco and the East Bay 
cities is said to be responsible for a 
good deal of the falling off in in- 
quiries for structural shapes and re- 
inforcing bars. Because only small 
tonnages have come up for figures 
recently, prices generally have not 
been really tested, but the firmness 
that existed a month or six weeks 
ago is no longer evident, and some 
sellers have shown a tendency’ to 
shade on desirable inquiries. 


Si FRANCISCO, May 8.—(By 


Pig Iron and Coke 


What effect the British general 
strike will have on pig iron and coke 
shipments is a matter of speculation. 
HUUUNEAALUAUOU LS MOEU DALARAN ETA DAE 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


Sedodintioniecessanvaniecsveivesoenaegiog $26.00 to 27.00 
jnisdvcnsecadbemsenaiensnaneeesvinns 26.00 to 27.00 





Utah basic 
Utah foundry 








"English (2.75 to 3.25 sil.) 25.00 
*German 23.50 
*Belgium 22.00 
, RS 24.50 
*Dutch 22.00 
Anzan (Chinese) 2.50 to 3.50 sil. 

SEC TATE‘; lodpinctdabbbihavanenancbbivecengns 25.50 





*C.i.f. duty paid. 


QUUAAM SUTTON PTY PVA OPA POLLARD PORT DUATELUE UTADA 





Some importers have shipments en 
route, and expect to meet all reason- 
able demands for coke at the pres- 
ent price. There has been a slight 
pickup of interest in the coke mar- 
ket during the past week but pig iron 
remains quiet, and all prices remain 
unchanged. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


No awards of over 100 tons are 
known to have been closed by con- 
crete bar jobbers here or in the Los 
Angeles territory. A number of small 
tonnages have been placed, but the 
bar market is quiet. Prices are firm, 
less than carload lots are being 
quoted at 3.20c, carload lots at 2.95c 
and lots of 250 tons or more at 2.85c. 
Pending business calls for a substan- 
tial aggregate tonnage. 

No important plate awards have 
been made. Neither the Union Oil 
Co., nor the Shell Oil Co., has closed 
on recent inquiries for 23,000 tons 
and 3100 tons respectively. The Union 
Oil Co. is not expected to place more 
than twelve 80,000-barrel tanks for 
the present. The Nevada county irri- 
gation district, Grass Valley, Calif., 
which closed bids May 1 on about 
200 tons of plates, is now expected to 
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go to wood pipe instead of steel. The 
Imperial Oil Co. of Canada, which 
recently asked for bids on about 1400 
tons for an oil barge through the 
Standard Oil Co., San Francisco, is 
reported to have purchased a barge 
from the Standard Oil Co., and to 
have withdrawn its inquiry.. No in- 
quiries of importance have come up 
during the past week. Prices are 
holding at 2.25c to 2.30c, c.i.f. Coast 
ports. 

About 4000 tons of structural 
shapes are called for in new inquiries, 
and several thousand tons are pend- 
ing. Moore Dry Dock Co. took 565 
tons for the Peery building in San 
Diego, California Steel Co., took 180 
tons for the Masonic Temple in Ala- 
meda, and Judson Mfg. Co., is low 
on 350 tons for the Frick school in 
Oakland. The Standard Oil Co., is 
in the market for 150 tons of billets. 
A bridge across the Clearwater river, 
near Kooskia, Idaho, calling for 309 
tons, has come up for bids to close 
May 19 by the state commissioner of 
public works at Lewiston, Idaho. Most 
Eastern mills continue to ask 2.35c, 
cif. Coast ports on structural ma- 
terial, but it is understood 2.30c has 
been quoted, and that desirable ton- 
nages could be placed at that figure. 


Other Finished Material 


The principal award in cast iron 
pipe this past week was made in Pas- 
adena, Calif. where the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., secured 656 tons, the 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., took 608 
tons and the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., 250 tons, a to- 
tal of 1514 tons. Glendale, Calif., has 
closed bids on 1350 tons, Palo Alto. 
Calif., will call shortly for about 1043 
tons, on which it recently voted bonds, 
and Chandler, Ariz., is in the market 
for about 623 tons and 20 tons of 
specials, on which bids will close 
May 27. The San Joaquin Light & 
Power Co., Fresno, Calif., has placed 
75 tons of 4-inch line pipe with a San 
Francisco distributor. Seattle has 
closed bids on 550 tons of rails. 

Out-of-stock distributors report a 
slight falling off in volume, although 
the number of orders is large, gen- 
erally for small lots. Prices are un- 
changed. About 400 tcns of Belgian 
bars have come in recently, some of 
which will be distributed by a local 
firm on an out-of-stock basis. The 
sheet and scrap markets are quiet. 


Pig Iron Prices Easier 
(Concluded from Page 1267) 


many weeks. Approximately 5000 to 
6000 tons was involved in local sales 
for second and third quarters. One 
lot is for 2000 tons, another for 1500, 
and another for 900 tons, down to car- 
load lots. Some makers report a 
further decrease in shipments to 
motorcar foundries. 

Cincinnati, May 11.—Pig iron pur- 








chased by melters in this district in 
the past week was sold by lake fur- 
naces, who outbid the interests in 
the Ironton district for the business. 
Refusal of the furnaces in the Ironton 
district to meet the price competition 
of the up-state producers, has cost 
them considerable business in recent 
weeks. The lake interests are taking 
orders under $20, Ironton. The Ad- 
vance Foundry Co., Dayton, O., is re- 
ported to have bought 2000 tons of 
malleable iron, while the Hooven- 
Owen-Rentschler Inc., Hamilton, O., 
closed for 1500 tons of northern 
foundry iron. Inquiry pending does 
not exceed 3000 tons, involving all 
grades. The Wagner Mfg. Co., Sid- 
ney, O., wants 800 tons of northern 
iron and 300 tons of 6 to 7 per cent 
silvery iron. The Wilmington Cast- 
ings Co., Wilmington, O., is inquiring 
for 500 tons of northern iron, while 
the Henry Vogt Machine Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., is in the market for 200 
tons of southern iron. Sales of the 
latter grade have been exceedingly 
light in recent weeks, but the market 
holds firm at $21 to $22, Birmingham, 
the former quotation applying to the 
product of the Tennessee furnaces. 


Chicago, May 11.—Malleable and 
No. 2 foundry iron are now quoted at 
$21.50, Chicago furnace, and No. 1 
foundry at $22, a reduction of 50c. 
This is the second price adjustment 
in five weeks and makes a total of 
$1.50 that northern iron is off from 
the recent high. Although neither 
shipments nor the melt have fallen 
off decidedly. the market apparently 
is entering into a more quiet period. 
Spot sales are marked, but not a 
great deal of inquiry is current. Some 
malleable foundries have had to ad- 
just themselves to the curtailment of 
automobile makers’ schedules. Found- 
ries in the Chicago district are op- 
erating relatively better than those in 
Milwaukee. Eight out of the 10 mer- 
chant stacks in this district continue 
active, the Mayville stack still be- 
ing down. An inquiry is current for 
500 tons of low phosphorus. Silvery ac- 


tivity includes the sale of 50 tons 
and inquiry for a like amount. 

St. Louis, May 11.—Pig iron in- 
quiries and sales are light. The 


week’s bookings total less than 1400 
tons. While new orders for foundry 
products aggregate a fair volume, 
business is irregular. Chicago fur- 
naces quote $22 furnace, but offer to 
sell at less in this district. Southern 
furnaces are also shading their list 
prices. The leading local producer 
quotes $22 to $22.50, f.o.b. Granite 
City, a decrease of 50 cents. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 10.—Pig 
iron sales are less numerous than a 
few weeks ago and tonnages’ are 
smaller, but the market is firm and 
production is near capacity. Two 
blast furnaces are ready to resume 
operation, at the Holt furnace of the 
Central Iron & Coal Co. and the No. 
2 furnace of the Woodward Iron Co. 
that exploded a few weeks ago. Sur- 
plus iron was reduced during April, 
and indications are that the amount 
will be reduced further this month, 
despite the fact that production will 
be increased. Quotations are held at 
$22 for No. 2 foundry. 
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Foundry Equipment Sales 


Gain in March 


Cleveland, May 11.—Sales of found- 
ry equipment in March were valued 
at $483,010, compared with $472,814 
in February and $469,324 in March 
1925, according to reports of ten 
manufacturers to the Foundry Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ association. 
March sales represent a gain of 3 
per cent over March last year, and 
the first quarter of 1926 shows a 
gain of 22 per cent over the same 
period of 1925. March 1926 ship- 
ments valued at $525,655 were much 
heavier than $422,004 in February, 
and represented a gain of 44 per 
cent over March 1925. Orders on 
hand April 1 were valued at $504,671 
a drop from March 1 of 6 per cent. 
Following are further comparisons of 
shipments, orders ,and unfilled orders 
on hand: 








Unfilled 
1925 Sales Shipments orders 
SQBURTY © ccessecss.0: $ 304,724 $ 305,580 $ 431,656 
February ............ 326,887 277,855 421,918 
March 348,589 446,895 
April 325,951 539,539 
May ........ 407,339 539,232 
June 318,442 463,431 
SUF | nce 352,602 460,383 
August s 388,370 457,925 
September .......... 296,437 351,121 598,143 
OCtOde|P | ovcccscrseesss 424,054 400,646 544,041 
November ........... 80,327 414,148 518,794 
December ............ 16,610 472,144 593,455 
EMU Be laskiee $4,665,300 $4,362,794 screens 
1926 
January | .......:...... $ 414,121 $ 445,377 $ 550,016 
February ............ 472,814 422,004 501,793 
BOMMOR: ~ cctiiccceecs 483,010 525,655 536,978 
BET. iiscoccuticiecshacssn-- naksoshenpignses oumaameuaroman 504,671 


Buys Control of Drawn 


Steel Company 


Pittsburgh, May 11.—The Vanadi- 
um Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., has 
purchased the stock of Dean R. Wil- 
son and W. W. Noble, president and 
vice president in charge of sales, re- 
spectively, of the Anchor Drawn Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh and Latrobe, Pa. It 
has made a 30-day offer to purchase 
the remaining stock on the same terms 
and conditions. Mr. Wilson, founder 
of the Anchor company, has resigned 
as president and director to devote 
his time and attention to various 
Pittsburgh interests, and Mr. Noble 
who has been vice president in charge 
of sales since the Anchor company’s 
organization, also has resigned but 
has made no announcement concern- 
ing future plans. 

The Vanadium Alloys Steel Co. 
will operate the Anchor company as 
a separate and independent interest, 
with President Roy C. McKenna as 
president, and Secretary F. P. Un- 
derwood as secretary. George Mor- 


rison will be active head of the com- 
pany as vice president in charge of 
operation. 


sales and The Anchor 


company uses the high speed steel of 
the Vanadium company in making 
cold drawn, high speed steel. 


A. M. Byers Shows Gain 


In the report for the first quarter 
of 1926 the A. M. Byers Co. and the 
Orient Coal & Coke Co. shows net 
increase of $426,697, after deprecia- 
tion, interest, federal taxes and other 
charges. This compares with $364,403 
in the preceding quarter. The com- 
parative income account follows: 


Quarter ended 





Mar. 31,’26 Dec. 31, ’25 
of ay. ee eepeRaem mn $435,031 $422,857 
Other INCOME ............ccceese0 62,143 30,274 

Total income .................... $497,174 $453,131 
Interest, amortization........ 70,477 88,728 
Net imcOMe  ........cccseseeeeeee $426,697 $364,403 


*After depreciation, Federal taxes, etc. 


Alloy Extras Established 


Standard classification of extras on 
cold finished alloy steel, adopted 
March 1, 1926 have been established, 


and sellers generally are adhering 
to this basis of quotations. The 
general practice on quoting cold 


finished alloy steels is to add 1 cent 
per pound extra for drawing and then 
add -the extras listed on the new 
ecard. There were few changes of 
major sort on the 1926 card. 
The net extras are based on 100- 
pound lots. All specifications cover 
alloy steels with a mean carbon of 
0.30 and under, without physical re- 
quirements or hardness and not an- 
nealed. Special extras are added for 
steels up to 0.50 carbon, for odd and 
intermediate size, for accuracy and 
for quantity... Less than 1000 pounds 
earries an extra of 50 cents, from 
1000 to 1999 pounds 20 cents, while 
over 2000 pounds per size is_ base. 
Extras for long lengths and ma- 
chine cutting also are added. 


Japan Increases Duties 
Washington, May 11.—Considerable 
increases in the duties on many 
classes of machinery, wheat and wheat 
flour, various chemicals, textiles and 
paper are established in the new gen- 
eral tariff revision measure of the 
Japanese government, which became 
effective as of March 29, the United 
States department of commerce is in- 
formed by cable. Few changes are 
made in the rates on raw materials 
and semimanufactured goods. The 
duties on manufactured products, how- 
ever, have been revised upward gen- 
erally. 


A modern buttweld pipe mill is be- 
ing built at the Etna, Pa., works of 
Spang, Chalfant, Inc., Pittsburgh. 
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Class Rates 


Between Southern and Northern 
Points Ordered Revised 


Washington, May 11.—Prescribing 
a complete revision of class freight 
rates between points in southern ter- 
ritory and official classification terri- 
tory, east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio rivers, the inter- 
state commerce commission has _is- 
sued a second decision in the south- 
ern freight rate investigation. 

The investigation has been ingprog- 
ress for several years and the pur- 
pose is to set up a new rate struc- 
ture in the South that will eliminate 
the old “basing point” methods. The 
order issued last week modifies the 
original Eastman decision of last 
July, following a study of protests 
filed by the railroads last summer and 
autumn and by other parties to the 
case. 

The railroads are given 20 days’ 
time to notify the commission as to 
whether they are prepared to accept 
these modified findings as a basis for 
publishing revised rates. 


“Following the course taken in the 
original report,” says Commissioner 
Eastman, who has had charge of the 
southern rate investigation, “we shall 
enter no order at this time requiring 
the establishment of the rates pre- 
scribed, pending advice from the car- 
riers within 20 days of the service of 
this report as to whether they are 
now prepared to accept the modified 
findings herein made and proceed at 
once in a spirit of co-operation with 
the work of carrying them into ef- 
fect.” 

Both increases and decreases in the 
rates are proposed in connection with 
the setting up of the mileage scale of 
rates besides differentials and special 
key rate scales, to apply on a large 
proportion of the traffic. 

One of the main points of the 
decision is the distance scale of rates, 
known: as “Appendix K-l’, which, the 
report states, will determine maxi- 
mum interstate class rates on stand- 
ard lines between points in southern 
territory and over routes lying wholly 
within that territory. Exceptions are 
made between points in Virginia and 
points in North Carolina, and to and 
from points in the Florida peninsula. 
This scale is described as being slight- 
ly higher than the scale set forth in 
the original report for distances up 
to 35 miles, somewhat lower for dis- 
tances from 45 to 340 miles, inclusive, 
and for other distances is the same as 
the original scale, known as “Ap- 
pendix K”. Several other modifica- 
tions of the findings of the original 
report also are included. 
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Steel Ingot Output i in Decline 
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FTER establishing a new record 
AY protection in March, steel in- 

gots in April declined to a level 
which was but slightly better than 
the February rate of output. Never- 
theless, operations were the best for 
any April on record. According to 
statistics compiled by the American 
Iron and Steel institute from figures 
supplied by companies which in 1925 
made 94.5 per cent of the country’s 


to 4,123,941 gross tons. This was a 
decrease of 364,421 tons from the re- 
vised output of 4,488,362 tons in 
March. April had 26 working days 
as compared with 27 in the preceding 
month. 

With complete production figures 
available for 1925, the institute has 
revised its monthly statistics, the new 
figures being shown in the accom- 
panying table. During that year the 




















have made 94.5 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total instead of 94.43 per cent, 
the ratio previously used. On this 
basis, the calculated monthly produc- 
tion for the country in March was 
4,488,362 tons instead of 4,491,689 
tons, and the approximate daily pro- 
duction 166,236 tons instead of 166,- 
359 tons, as previously reported. Both 
total and average daily output es- 
tablished new records. 

Average daily production in April 
was 158,613 tons, a loss of 7623 tons, 
or 4.5 per cent, from the 166,286 tons 
of March. Although the best April 
on record, it exceeded the April 1923 
rate of 158,549 tons by only 64 tons 
per day. 

On the basis of 158,613 tons per 
day in April and 311 working days 
in the year, the indicated annual rate 
of production was 49,330,000 tons. 
The indicated rate for March was 
51,700,000 tons. Based upon _ the 
country’s theoretical capacity of 56,- 
000,000 gross tons, operations. in 
April represented 88.09 per cent, 
against 92.32 per cent in the previous 
month. 


Unfilled Steel Tonnage 
Drops Fourth Month 


Unfilled bookings ‘of the United 
States Steel Corp., as of April 30 
underwent the heaviest decline since 
May 31, 1924, the reductions being 
511,959 tons. The total for the 
month was 3,867,976 tons, which com- 
pares with 4,446,568 tons for April, 
a year ago, and 4,208,447 tons, two 
years ago. The decline from the pre- 
ceding month was equivalent to 13.9 
per cent, and from the standpoint of 


: : i i ie e found to : 
total, production in April amounted reporting companies wer percentage, was also the biggest drop 
saemeneannnastannntanneeeneennenen iii §6hinl|h6h More than two years. It is the 
fourth consecutive reduction Fur- 
. . 
Steel erat: Production 1925-26 ther comparisons follow: 
94.5 Per Cent of Industry Reporting Change, Change, 
Gross Tons Date Total tonnage per cent 
Calculated Viateeautdiietes Apr. 30, 1926 ........ 8,867,976 511,959—13.9 — 
Monthly monthly daily Mar. 31, 1926 ........ 4,379,935 236,887— 5.13 — 
pitied output. No.of output Changein Feb. 28, 1926 ........ 4,616,822 265,917— 5.7 — 
connate all working all daily rate Jan 81, 1926 ...... 4,882,739 150,625— 3.0 — 
1925 Open-hearth Bessemer Allother reporting companies days companies per cent = ~ a veveeees artes craeord at t 
en 8,268,256 689,996 11,960 3,965,212 4,193,281 27 155,307 +418.1 Oct. 31, 1925 ....... 4,109,183 891.8864 9.5 + 
pectin 2,933,225 602,042 12,998 3,548,265 38,752,852 24 156,348 + 0.6 Sept. 80, 1925 ....... 8,717,297 204,494+ 5.8 + 
Mar. .......... 3,887,721 614,860 18,683 8,966,214 4,194,340 26 161,321 Ae BR Aug. 31, 1925 3'512.803 26.664—- 0.756 — 
TE cannes 2,858,866 515,715 14,182 3,388,763 3,583,676 26 137,834 —14. 5 July 31, 1925 3.539.467 170991 46 _— 
Sdaleniiien’”  axidbiads —_— GAS : Sabet June 80, 1925 ......... 8,710,458 339,342— 83 — 
4 mos.. . 12, 393,068 2, 422,618 52,778 14,868, 454 15, 723,649 108 S00 SET oS ccew May 31, 1925 _ 4,049,800 896.768— 84 — 
—— — seeasiienes See RO Rc ara Apr. 80, 1925 ses 4,446,568 416,996-— 6.6 — 
__ epee 2, 155, 561 497, 708 13,790 3,267,059 "$,454,971 26 132,883 — 3.6 Mar. 31, 1925 ....... 4,868,564 421,207— 7.0 — 
June occ 2,540,729 476,945 12,490 3,030,164 3,204,451 26 46128,2488 — 17.2 Feb. 28, 2925 ...... 5,284,771 247,488+ 48 + 
ak ee 2,446,068 457,095 18,547 2,916,710 3,084,472 26 «= 118,634 — 3.7 Jan. 31, 1924 ....... 5,037,823 220,647+ 4.58 + 
UE Sicuceiha 2,698,285 523,734 12,914 8,234,938 3,420,998 26 131,577 +10.9 Dec. 81. 1924 .... 4,816,676 784,707419.1 + 
acta, 2,788,678 647,121 13,977 8,299,771 3,489,565 26 184,214 + 2.0 Nov. 80, 1924 4.031.969 5066994148 + 
Oct. 8,077,114 584,567 15,624 3,677,805 3,888,814 7 144,030 + 7.8 Oct. 31, 1924 _..... 8,525,270 61,490+ 148 + 
Speers 8,092,194 581,347 17,085 3,690,626 8,902,900 25 156,116 + 8.4 Sept. 30, 1924 ........ 3,473,780 184,203+ 5.59 + 
ate 8,169,796 569,304 15,843 8,754,943 8,970,918 26 152,728 — 2.1 Aug. 31, 1924 ....... 3,289,577 102,505+ 3.08 + 
—-——— — PRR SUE aes mS gre Ra Mer ates July 81, 1924 ........ 3,187,072 75,4883—2.3 — 
Total........ $4,911,488 6,660,434 168, oes. 41,789,965 “44, 140, 738 $11 141, 982 June 80, 1924 ........ 8,262,505 365,584—11.1 — 
—— . — z a Dy (Ae RS >ycAN crear May 81, 1924 ......... 8,628,089 580,358—13.19 _ 
1926 April 30, 1924 ......... 4,208,447 574,360—12.008 — 
I Retin 3,826,846 581,683 18,664 3,922,193 4,160,460" 26 159,633" } a5 serail vette 
| Eee $,028,829 556,081 12,818 3,592,678 3,801,77 4 58,407* ~ 0. A ; $ 
einaee cs 8,590,791 685,680 15,081 4,241,502 4,488,362 27 166,236" + 4.9 Niagara Falls Smelting & Refining 
: 2a 8,282,485 601,037 18,652 3,897,124 4,123,941 26 158,613 — 4.5 Corp. Buffalo, N. Y., has increased its 
4 mos..... 18,228,921 2,374,431 55,165 15,658,497 16,564,548 103 160,821 capital from 500 to 2000 shares of 
‘4 Revieed ae ee ae par Ts $1000 par value each, and 500 com- 
(a HUAUUUEVEUAREOUARLEOO ULL UELDNGDEGDAUATULEE ERE OOU OU ERAL EGA Ue eee eee mon, no par, as before. 
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Tool Builders PlanOwn Show 


Twenty-fourth Spring Convention at Providence Votes To Hold Machine Tool 
Exposition in Cleveland in 1927—Discuss Railroad Equipment— 
Readjustment of Profit Calculations Advocated 








‘port from the newly created exposition commit- 

‘tee, the National Machine Tool Builders associa- 
tion in session at Providence, May 6 and 7, unanimous- 
ly decided to hold its own exposition of machines at 
Cleveland in the fall of 1927. 

The sessions on Thursday, May 6, were devoted to 
the presentation of committee reports, the address 
of the president, H. M. Lucas, and that of the gen- 
eral manager, E. F. DuBrul. 


Fiver trom t the presentation of a complete re- 


At noon through the courtesy of the Providence 


members the visitors were taken to the Squantam 
club for lunch and the afternoon’s addresses. Roy 
V. Wright, editor Railway Mechanical Engineer spoke 
on “Selling Machine Tools to the Railroads” and 
W. L. Churchill, industrial engineer, New York, ad- 
vocated “Insuring Profits by Intelligent Pricing.” 
The Friday meetings were held at the Providence- 
Biltmore hotel where in the morning session Jas. E. 


Gleason, president Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y., 
gave an illustrated talk on “The Necessity and Ad- 
vantages of Standards.” The report of the exposi- 
tion committee followed with its decisive action. C. 
W. Bettcher, secretary Eastern Machine Screw Corp., 
New Haven, Conn., presented a paper on standard- 
ization showing how the department of commerce 
had worked with manufacturers of die heads in sim- 
plifying the vast number of chaser sizes formerly 
employed in industry. The association formally 
adopted the simplified list as they have done in the 
cases of other suggested simplification programs. 
The final afternoon session on Friday was de- 
voted to an informal discussion of various machine 
tool problems such as “Deferred Payments” led by 
P. E. Bliss, Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland; “For- 
eign Trade Conditions,” by W. H. Rastall, department 
of commerce; “Reconditioning and Reselling One’s 
Own Machines,” by C. B. Cook, Warner & Swasey. 


Discuss Pricing, Selling and Standardization 


good business to think in 


Fy ea» men are finding it 
‘terms wider than their own 


greater support for the association 
and a broader use of the bureau as 
a “tool of management.” 


drawal from the 


He particu- 








industry, but has 
gained seven new members in the last 
six months, making the new total 116. 








shop walls,” declared H. M. Lucas in 
his address as president of the asso- 
ciation. He emphasized the benefits 
received through the association work. 
The public, he said, realizes that big 
business is not necessarily bad and 
that business is not individualistic but 
co-operative. ; 

Mr. Lucas also urged necessity for 


larly emphasized the value of the as- 
sociation’s code of ethics, outlined its 
purpose, described its operation and 
invited co-operation in its enforce- 
ment. 

Following the address of the presi- 
dent, E. F. DuBrul, general manager, 
presented his report. The association 
has lost five members through with- 
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The association has helped to fight 
the pro-metric bill at Washington, has 
made many personal investigations 
for members, held four regional meet- 
ings at Hartford, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati and Rockford and carried on a 
full course of committee activity, re- 
ported Mr. DuBrul. 

A new “Barometer of Index” of or- 
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ders has been compiled which is based 
on the dollar value of orders received 
The index goes back to 1919 and has 
worked out satisfactorily as showing 
business trends. It is helpful in fore- 
casting the possible market for ma- 
chine tools and determining the po- 
tentialities of geographical areas and 
industrial markets. This would tend 
to stabilize the market and its con- 
tributory elements. 

From the animated discussion that 
followed the address “Insuring Profits 
by Intelligent Pricing” by W. L. 
Churchill, White Plains, N. Y., it was 
evident that many machine tool ex- 
ecutives will ask their accountants for 
“conversion costs” upon their return 
from the convention. Mr. Churchill 
first gave a number of illustrations in 
various industries showing the lack of 
understanding in regard to costs and 
the establishing of prices to provide a 
fair profit. He suggested that 100 
per cent of the “conversion costs” be 
used as a basis for determining profit. 
“Conversion cost” was explained to be 
the entire cost of manufacturing over 
a normal year, a normal year being 
assumed as 60 per cent of capacity. 

In the discussion which followed it 
was stated that this so-called “profit” 
is a lump sum which afterward must 
be allocated to the various units of 
equipment or products manufactured. 
The cost of material is not considered. 


It was claimed that this method of 
determining profit is superior to those 
based on capitalization, selling price 
or capital invested. The statement 
was made that certain businesses had 
been known to shrink to 30 per cent 
of capacity before profits were en- 
tirely wiped out—the losses of lean 
years balancing the profits of peak 
times. One of the essentials to the 
success of this scheme is strict adher- 
ence to price throughout all periods. 
A reserve should be set up for ex- 
pansion of the business and develop- 
ment work taken out of profits. Some 

companies using this method insure 
' themselves by adding dividends to 


stockholders into the cost of doing 
business—conversion cost. 
“The mechanical departments of 


the railroads have always been the 
football of the administrative forces,” 
said Roy V. Wright, editor, Railway 
Mechanical Engineer, in discussing 
how machine tools can be sold to the 
railroads. Recently compiled figures 
show that 65 per cent of the machine 
tools used today in the Class I rail- 
road shops are over ten years old. 
Any analysis of this situation must 
take into consideration all of the fac- 
tors in the case. The railroads are 
“regulated” throughout every phase 
of operation, rates are fixed, taxes 
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ar- 
upon 


are predetermined, wages are 
ranged and limits are _ set 
methods of obtaining capital. 

This feature is important to the 
machine tool builder, explained Mr. 
Wright, because the major part of 
a machine tool’s purchase price must 
come out of the capital account. Only 
the actual present value of the equip- 
ment being scrapped or replaced can 
be charged to operating expense. 
Therefore it is necessary to demon- 
strate the savings that can be ac- 
tually made through the installation 
of new equipment and these savings 
must be compared with other pro- 
posed betterments. Oftentimes a new 
yard system or the rearrangement 
of facilities will show’ a greater profit 
so that the mechanical superintendent 
is compelled to sidetrack temporarily 
his replacement program. 

However, there are several factors 
that are indicative of improved condi- 
tions. The rolling stock is being 
subjected to greater use than ever 
before. The utility of locomotives is 
increasing by employing them on 
larger runs with crew changes. All 
of this increased usage demands 
equipment in the “pink of condition” 
which in turn means more efficient 
railroaod shops. The equipment must 
go through the shops at a greater 
speed and the present shop schedul- 
ing demands modern time _ saving 
equipment. 

The railroads also are developing 
greater interchange of ideas, develop- 
ing men and appointing supervisors 
of equipment to keep a constant check 
on equipment. Employment is being 
stabilized so that programs run un- 
interruptedly and incidentally these 
programs are being laid out on a 
much longer period of time—five-year 
programs being about the minimum. 

In closing, Mr. Wright urged the 
machine tool builders to work even 
more closely than before with the 
railroad officials, giving them par- 
ticularly the information they require 
in order to present the facts to their 


superiors. 
In the Friday morning _ session, 
James E. Gleason, Gleason Works, 


Rochester, N. Y., gave an _ interest- 
ing illustrated talk on the necessity 
and advantage of standards. Pictures 
of Gleason machines were shown as 
well as photographs of a number of 
data sheets used at the Gleason plant 
from which the designers could eas- 
ily work in laying out new machines 
or making adaptations of existing 
models. On some of the machines il- 
Justrated about 60 per cent of the 
parts were standard. 

Mr. Gleason called attention to the 
lack of concerted action on standards 





among the machine tool builders and 
at the conclusion of his remarks the 
association appointed a committee of 
three members to constitute a stand- 


ards committee. This committee is 
to assemble all the data and determine 
what subjects can be successfully 
taken up for standardization. 

C. W. Bettcher, secretary, Eastern 
Machine Screw Corp., New Haven, 
Conn., gave a detailed report of the 
work carried on between the die head 
manufacturers and the department of 
commerce, tending toward the elim- 
ination of unnecessary sizes. He 
pointed out the large number of sizes 
formerly used, explained the result- 
ing high cost of production and showed 
the savings that would come through 
simplification. 

The afternoon meeting was devoted 
to discussions from the floor on sub- 
jects of general interest. W. H. 
Rastall, department of commerce, 
spoke of the present condition of 
foreign trade, pointing out the need 
for special effort in certain markets 
and urging collective action where 
possible. He reported exports of ma- 
chinery in 1925 were $22,000,000 as 
against $14,000,000 in 1924. Sixty- 
two per cent of this 1925 business 
went to Europe. 

A. C. Cook, vice president, Warner 
& Swasey Co., Cleveland, told of his 
company’s experience in recondition- 
ing and reselling tools of their man- 
ufacture. A definite plan was fol- 
lowed and machines were sold on a 
new machine guarantee, or “as is”. 
The plan seemed successful and the 
discussion showed some interest 
among members of the association in 
this subject. 

P. E. Bliss, also of the Warner and 
Swasey company outlined their pol- 
icy on the “deferred payment” plan 
for buying new machines. The financ- 
ing scheme is practically the same as 
that used by the automobile financing 
companies, except that the carrying 
charges are much less. Some busi- 
ness has been developed by this 
scheme and very little difficulty has 
been encountered. 


CanadiansProtestAgainst 
Cut in Auto Tariff 


Toronto, Ont., May 11.—Reduction 
of the tariff on automobiles recently 
announced by J. A. Robb, Canadian 
finance minister, is strongly opposed 
by manufacturers. Following the an- 
nouncement several large plants were 
closed temporarily. It was declared 
the reduction would be disastrous 
to the industry. Some manufacturers 
declare their intention of closing per- 
manently, or greatly limiting their 
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output in case the proposed reduction 
is carried. 

A large delegation representing the 
leading automobile manufacturers and 
numerous municipalities in Ontario 
interviewed Premier Mackenzie King 
and his cabinet at Ottawa April 23, 
protesting against the change. Spokes- 
men said that if the reduction from 
the present 35 per cent tariff to 20 
per cent is maintained the manufac- 
ture of low-price cars will be un- 











profitable and the industry ruined. 
Premier King, while holding out no 
hope of any change in the decision 
of the government, stated that the 
argument will be consideréd by par- 
liament in the final settlement of the 
matter. 

Other tariff changes were as fol- 
lows: Tin plate, of class or kind not 
made in Canada, free under British 
preference; dutiable at 5 per cent 
under the intermediate and general 





tariffs; pasteurizers and equipment 
for generating electrical power for 
farm purposes, duty reduced under 
British preference to 5 per cent, under 
intermediate and general tariffs to 
10 per cent, proportionate reductions 
made on the raw material; aircraft 
engines and complete parts, free under 
British preference, dutiable at 7% 
per cent under the intermediate and 
10 per cent under the general until 
July 1, 1928. 


Must Keep Shop Equipment Modern 


HAT the modern manufacturer 

i must keep his equipment up to 

date if he expects to succeed in 
the strenuous competition of today, 
was the sentiment expressed frequently 
last week at the regional meeting at 
Providence, R. I., of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
More than 700 members and guests 
attended the meeting. On Monday 
the machine shop practice group 
heard papers dealing with small man- 
ufacture. H. G. Wiberg, chief en- 
gineer and underwriter, Lombard Mu- 
tual Casualty Insurance Co., New 
York, again brought before the group 
the code for mechanical power trans- 
mission apparatus. This code was ap- 
proved as a tentative American stand- 
ard by the society in July 1923, 
and Mr. Wiberg’s talk was to em- 
phasize the importance in the prac- 
tical application of this code. 

A. C. Danekind, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., read a paper 
on the development of tap drill sizes 
which aroused discussion on the use 
of ground versus unground taps. 
Ralph Flanders, Jones & Lamson 
Mfg. Co., Springfield, Vt., emphasized 
the importance of having a chart 
which would give tap drill sizes for 
all kinds of material. The need for 
standardization of springs was em- 
phasized in a paper by J. K. Wood, 
New York. 


Design Grows In Importance 


The growing importance of design 
in manufacturing was brought out in 
a paper by Earl Buckingham, profes- 
sor of mechanical engineering, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. Whenever a piece 
of mechanism has been developed 
to perform its purpose properly, it 
should be studied and redeveloped 
from the point of view of its de- 
sign. The first development may be 
called the inventional design and the 
second the manufacturing design. 


Both are important. 
E. C. Mayo, president and general 





manager, Gorham Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, in an analysis of New Eng- 
land’s industrial position sounded a 
warning against the tendency  to- 
ward complacency in all older indus- 
trial communities. He said that it 
takes vision and courage to scrap 
machinery in good condition, yet this 
is what must be done whenever new 
developments cause a marked lower 
production cost. 

E. L. DuBrul, general manager, 
National Machine Tool Builders’ asso- 
ciation, discussed Mr. Mayo’s paper 
at considerable length, and called at- 
tention to the fact ‘that the chief 
difficulty, and therefore the important 
point of attack, is the lack of knowl- 
edge of mechanical engineering prin- 
cipals on the part of financial men. 

W. A. Viall, vice president, Brown 
& Sharpe Mfg. Co., in discussing Mr. 
Mayo’s paper, pointed out that at 
least part of the difficulty with New 
England was psychological. He said 
the New England manufacturer must 
not expect too large a share of the 
country’s business, but must have 
greater confidence in the stability of 
his present position. 

he use of hydraulic pressure in 
cold work steel was described by 
T. C. Dickson, commanding officer, 
Watertown arsenal, Watertown, Mass., 
in a most interesting discussion. The 
method described is that which has 


_ been worked out in connection with 


the manufacture of large guns, but 
is applicable to any hollow cylinder 
work. Colonel Dickson also described 
the X-ray work at the arsenal and 
a new method of making steel gun 
castings by the centrifugal method. 

Present day practice in cold draw- 
ing steel bars was covered in con- 
siderable detail in a paper read in 
synopsis form by F. W. Krebs, 
United Alloy Steel Corp.,.Canton, O. 
In this paper attention was called to 
the growimg importance of the cold- 
rolled st#ip steel industry. In gen- 
eral, cold’ finishing is for the purpose 
of securing accuracy of size, smooth 
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or even surface, thin complicated sec- 
tions, or higher physical properties. 

That apprenticeship courses are 
now more important than ever was 
the keynote of a paper by W. A. Viall, 
vice president, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. Other papers 
included “Essentials Of Safety Edu- 
cation,” by G. E. Sanford, General 
Electric Co.; “Training For Fore- 
manship,” by Frank Cushman, Wash- 
ington; and “Selecting a Power and 
Heat Supply for Industrial Plants,” 
by M. K. Bryan, mechanical engineer, 
Boston. 


Quad Cities Trying Group 
Apprentice Training 


The district co-operative plan for 
training apprentices, the merits of 
which were demonstrated in Milwau- 
kee, is to be tested by the so-called 
Quad Cities, which include Moline, 
East Moline, Rock Island, Ill, and 
Davenport, Iowa, and their suburbs. 
Last March, the Tri-City Manufac- 
turers association and the Quad City 
Foundrymen’s association agreed to 
launch such a program, and to use the 
resources of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools of Scranton, Pa. 
Early in April, H. A. Frommelt, con- 
sultant of the schools’ apprentice 
training division established his head- 
quarters in Moline with his assistant, 
Stanley M. Brah. Mr. Brah is a 
Marquette university graduate, while 
Mr. Frommelt formerly was assistant 
works manager, Falk Corp., Milwau- 
kee. 

These specialists, and others asso- 
ciated with them, will make a survey 
of the various plants in the Quad 
Cities to enable them to draw up the 
necessary programs of training suit- 
able for individual plants or groups of 
plants. These schedules will be in- 
corporated into suitable apprentice in- 
dentures. Meanwhile, the support of 


the entire community is being enlisted 
for the project. 
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News ot Societies 











SCHEDULE of sessions similar 
A to that of last year has been 

arranged by the American 
Society for Testing Materials for its 
twenty-ninth annual meeting at the 
Chalfonte-Haddon hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 21-25. Registration be- 
gins on Monday afternoon and com- 
mittee meetings are arranged for the 
evening. Tuesday morning will be 
devoted to committee meetings, while 
in the afternoon sessions on wrought 
iron, cast iron and magnetic testing 
will be held. The president’s address 
will be presented in the evening. 

A session on steel is one of those 
scheduled for Wednesday morning. In 
the late afternoon, Arthur N. Talbot, 
honorary member and past president 
of the society, will present the first 
Edgar Marburg lecture. The annual 
dance and smoker will be held in the 
evening. One of the Thursday morn- 
ing sessions will concern corrosion 
and fatigue of metals, while a session 
in the evening will be devoted to 
nonferrous metals and metallography. 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
afternoons have been set aside for 
recreation and committee meetings. 
Papers to be presented at various 
sessions are as follows: 

Tuesday, June 22 


AFTERNOON 


Wrought Iron, Cast Iron and Magnetic Testing 
Report of committee A-2 on wrought iron. 
Report of committee A-3 on cast iron. 

Paper: “A Study of the Relation Between 
Properties of Cast Iron Pipe Tested Under 
Impact, Internal Pressure and Flexure 
and the Corresponding Properties Found in 
Several Kinds of Test Specimens Taken 
Therefrom,” by A. N. Talbot and F. E, 
Richart. 

Paper: “A Note on the Relations Between the 
Proposed Standard Test Bar for Cast Iron 
and the Two Existing Standards,” by J. T. 


——=— 


MacKenzie. 
Report of committee A-7 on malleable cast- 
ings. 
Report of committee A-6 on magnetic proper- 
ties. 
Report of committee A-8 on magnetic analysis. 
Paper: “Magnetic Testing of Ball Bearing 
Races,” by Haakon Styri. 
EVENING 
Administrative Meeting and Testing 
Address of President W. H. Fulweiler. 
Report of executive committee. 
Report of committee E-9 on correlation of re- 


search. 

Report of committee E-6 on papers and publi- 
cations. 

Report of committee E-1 on methods of test- 
ing. 

Paper: “Effect of Size and Shape of Test 


Specimens on the Tensile Properties of Sheet 
Metals,”” by R. L. Templin. 

Paper: “A New Mirror-Type Extensometer,” 
by M. F. Sayre. 

: “A New Twist Meter for Torsion 
Tests,” by J. H. Smith. 

Paper: “Can the Hardness of Materials Be 
Neglected in Granlometric Sieve Analyses?’ 
by E. A. Harty. 


Wednesday, June 23 
MorRNING 
Steel 

Report of committee A-1 on steel. 

Report of joint committee on investigation 
of the effect of phosphorus and sulphur in 
steel. 

Report of committee A-9 on ferroalloys. 

Report of research committee on effect of tin 
and arsenic on high speed tool steel. 

Paper: “Cause and Prevention of Embrittle- 
ment of Boiler Plate,” by S. W. Parr and 
F. G. Straub. 

Paper: “Methods of Test in Relation to Flow 
in Steel at Various Temperatures,” by H. J. 
French. 

Paper: “Compressive Strength and Deforma- 
tion of Structural Steel and Casi Iron Shapes 
at Temperatures Up to 950 Degrees Cent.,’”’ 
by S. H. Ingberg and P. D. Sale. 

Paper: “Some Defect Which Have Been Found 
in Large Carbon-Vanadium Forgings,” by 
O. B. Schultz. 

Paper: “‘Strength of Welded Joints,” by J. R. 
Dawson. 

Tuesday, June 24 
MorRNING 
Corrosion and Fatigue of Metals 

Report of committee A-5 on corrosion of iron 
and steel. 

Report of committee D-14 on screen wire cloth. 

Report of committee B-3 on corrosion of non- 
ferrous metals and alloys. 

Paper: “‘Recent Developments in the Use and 
Fabrication of Corrosion Resistant Alloys,” 
by T. H. Nelson. 

Paper: “Microstructure of Zine Coatings,” by 
W. H. Finkeldey. 








Convention Calendar 








May 10-15—Chemical Equipment and Process 
Engineering exposition. Second exposition at 
Public hall, Cleveland, under auspices of As- 
sociation of Chemical Equipment Manufac- 
turers. Roberts Everett, 13828 Broadway, 
New York, is secretary. 


May 13-15—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Annual meeting at Book-Cadillac 
hotel, Detroit. T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect 
avenue, Cleveland, secretary. 


May 17-21—National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers. Fourth annual 


Springs, W. Va. Walter W. Lower, 421 
Oliver building, Pittsburgh, secretary. 


May 17-22—American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ association. Annual conven- 
tion at Hotel Statler, St. Louis. F. D. Mitch- 
eli, 1819 Broadway, New York, secretary. 

May 18-20—Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ association. Annual convention at 
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St. Louis. Alvin M. Smith, Richmond, Va., 
secretary-treasurer. 


May 20-21—American Society for Steel Treat- 
ing. Spring sectional meeting, Hotel Bond, 
Hartford, n. . H. Eisenman, 4600 Pros- 
pect avenue, Cleveland, secretary. 


May 20-22—American Drop Forging institute. 
Convention at French Lick Springs hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. W. T. Johnson, 1001 
Union Bank building, Pittsburgh, is secre- 
tary. 


May 20-22—Associated Machine Tool Dealers. 
Spring meeting at French Lick Springs hotel, 
French Lick Springs, Ind. W. Carlisle, 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., is secre- 
tary. 

May 21—American Iron and Steel institute. 
Spring meeting at Hotel Commodore, New 
York. E. A. S. Clarke, 40 Rector street, 
New York, is secretary. 


Paper: ‘“Stress-Cycle and Deflection-Cycle En- 
durance Graphs and Corrosion-Fatigue of 
Metals,” by D. J. McAdam Jr. 

Paper: “Effect of Grooves and Threads on the 
Fatigue of Metals,” by R. R. Moore. 

Paper: “Fatigue of Metals by Direct Stress,” 
by P. L. Irwin. 


Thursday, June 24 
EVENING 
Nonferrous Metals and Metallography 

Report of committee B-1 on copper wire. 

Report of committee B-4 on metallic materials 
for electrical heating. 

Report of committee B-2 on nonferrous metals 
and alloys. 

Paper: “Some Mechanical Properties of Dur- 
alumin Sheet as Affected by Heat Treat- 
ment,” by R. J. Anderson. 

Paper: “Aluminum Casting Alloys; the British 
Engineering Standards Association Specifica- 
tions Reviewed,” by George Mortimer. 

Report of committee E-4 on metallography. 

Paper: “Etching Characteristics of the Con- 
stituents in Aluminum Alloys,” by E. H. 
Dix Jr. and W. D. Keith. 


* co * 
Forging Association to Meet 


Announcement is made that the an- 
nual convention of the American Drop 
Forging institute will be held at 
French Lick Springs hotel, French 
Lick, Ind., May 20-22. The program 
for this meeting has been arranged as 
follows: 


Thursday, May 20 
AFTERNOON 


Address by President L. W. Greve. 

Address: “The Drop Forge Industry,” by 
H. G. Stoddard, vice president and treasurer, 
Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Address: “Industrial Association Problems,” 
by C. J. Graham, president, Nut and Bolt 
association. 

Address: “A Banker’s View of Industry,” by 
Allard Smith, vice president, Union Trust 
Co., Cleveland. 


EVENING 
Smoker. 
Friday, May 21 
MORNING 
Paper: “Safety in the Forge Shop,” by Mr. 
Kuechenmeister, personell manager, Domin- 


ion Forge & Stamping Co., Walkerville, Ont. 

Paper: “Elimination of Waste in Industry,” 
by W. Chattin Wetherill, director of Metals 
Utilization, department of commerce, Wash- 
ington. 

Paper: “Application of Metallurgy to Drop 
Forging,” by H. F. Wood, metallurgist, Wy- 
man-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Paper: “Forge Shop Production and Cost,” by 
F. D. Fuller, general manager Moore Drop 
Forge Co., Springfield, Mass. 


AFTERNOON 
Recreation. 
EVENING 
Banquet. 
Address: “Steel Forging Industry in Europe,” 


by Dr. Stephen Koroco. 


Saturday, May 22 
MORNING 


Paper: “Cost Problems,’”’ by R. T. Herdegen, 
president, Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., 
Walkerville, Ont. 

* * & 


Engineers to Honor Swasey 

As an appreciation of his contribu- 
tions to engineering progress and the 
engineering profession, Ambrose Swa- 
sey will be honored at a testimonial 
dinner on Friday evening, May 14, at 


‘the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. The 


Cleveland section of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers is 
sponsoring the dinner. 
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All Mills in South Wales Shut Down 


British Steel Industry Is Idle 


Engineering and Shipbuilding Plants Oper- 


ating on Short Time—Public Strongly Supporting Government 
—French and Belgian Markets Disrupted 


European Headquarters, 
IroN TRADE ReEvIEW, 
2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


May 11.—(By Cable)—Officials of the iron 
and steel workers’ unions claim that the British 
iron and steel industry is practically idle. A few 

furnaces are operating in Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire 

and Derbyshire, and will continue until their raw mate- 
rial is used. In the Middlesbrough district 30,000 men 

are out; in Sheffield, 50,000; in Birmingham, 30,000, 

while all the plants in South Wales are closed. 

Many engineering and shipbuilding works are operat- 
ing on short time. If the strike is prolonged all engi- 
neering activities must subside owing to lack of coal. 

The closing of iron and steel plants has been due to 
their inability to obtain shipments of coal, coke and 
other materials, and lack of facilities to transport 
their own products, rather than any dissatisfaction of 
the iron and steel workers. Ninety per cent of the men 
who were forced out of work at the Whitehead Iron & 
Steel Co. plant have returned. 

Exporters have been unable to obtain or ship British 
steel and are ordering from the Continent to fill their 


ONDON, 


contracts. Deliveries of steel and other products pur- 
chased by British consumers on the Continent have been 
suspended. The French and Belgian markets have been 
disrupted as a consequence of the British strike and the 
drop in the exchange value of francs. The market in 
Great Britain is dead; prices are nominal. 

Premier Baldwin is firm in demanding that the gen- 
eral strike be called off as a first condition for negotiat- 
ing with the miners. The majority of the British people 
are strong in their support of the government; the public 
morale is splendid, and thousands of volunteers are offer- 
ing to work for the general welfare. Transportation serv- 
ice is improving. Food supplies are ample, and there is 
no profiteering. Slight disorders are handled promptly 
and effectively, offenders being given heavy fines. In 
Birmingham 50,000 extra constables have been enrolled 
to preserve order. 

Light and power service is being maintained, and more 
newspapers have resumed publication. The general pub- 
lic believes the strike will end in a victory for the 
government, despite reports that the trade union strike 
funds amount to £6,000,000. 








Cheap French Franc Halts Buying 


ARIS, April 29.—(European 
Ps: Service)—The fall of the 
franc to the lowest point in 
history has seriously affected 
general business conditions in France. 
The recent downward movement of 
French exchange came as a surprise 
to business men and they find it diffi- 
cult to explain the cause. Prices are 


constantly changing and manufac- 
turers are avoiding commitments in- 
volving future delivery. 

The metallurgical industry is per- 
haps more favored than other French 
industries as over 50 per cent of their 
output is exported. Practically all 
export sales are negotiated in pounds 
sterling, dollars, or other currencies 


based on gold, thus facilitating com- 
mitments over a period of several 
months. The outlook, however, for 
an active export market in the im- 
mediate future is not promising in 
view of the strike in England, and 
the business crisis in Germany. More- 
over, prices quoted in sterling for ex- 
port have been falling since October. 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 
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Argue for Higher Pig Iron Tariff 


Producers File Brief with Government Commission, Saying That Body’s Own 
Investigation Proves Need for Increase in Duty—Merchant Furnaces 
Especially Require Protection—Final Decision, Next Step 


ASHINGTON, May 11.—An- 
Weiser stage in the efforts by 

American pig iron producers 
to obtain a higher tariff was reached 
last week when committees represent- 
ing eastern interests and the Amer- 
ican Pig Iron association filed a 
joint bref with the United States 
tariff commission in support of their 
claims made at the hearing in Wash- 
ington three weeks ago. 

The preliminary cost-finding report 
of the tariff commission, showing wide 
differences in the domestic and for- 
eign costs of production, was praised. 
It was stated that the commission’s 
own report provides the most con- 
clusive evidence that the desired duty 
should be recommended by the Presi- 
dent. 


“While time alone can show the ex- 
tent to which the increased duty 
may prove effective in equalizing con- 
ditions at home and abroad,” the 
brief states, “and while the allowable 
increase in the amount of duty may 
not appear in itself to be sufficient to 
effect such equalization, yet it should 
not be thought that it is a negligible 
or unimportant figure. It represents 
a substantial proportion of a normal 
reasonable profit upon a ton of pig 
iron. 

“Thus, a furnace of 500 tons daily 
capacity, requiring an investment, in- 
eluding working capital, of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000, and producing, 
with allowances for mishaps and 
time for relining, say 150,000 tons of 
iron annually, would need to make 
$1.33 a ton of iron to yield an 8 
per cent return upon its investment. 
Thirty-seven and one-half cents is 28 
per cent of this figure, and hence, as 
an addition to profits or, as at the 
present juncture of affairs, as a de- 
duction from losses, is by no means 
an unimportant figure. 


Plead for Merchant Furnaces 


“Aside from the fact that the in- 
dustry is in dire need of such help 
as lies -within the power of the com- 
mission to afford, we believe the 
facts, revealed by the commission’s 
preliminary statement and those ad- 
duced by the testimony at the public 
hearing, provide conclusive proof that 
within the technical meaning of the 
provisions of the tariff act providing 


for flexible duties thereunder, the 
relief sought should be_ speedily 
granted. 


“The propriety of eliminating hot 
metal from the discussion can hard- 
ly be questioned,” says the brief. 
“However, in our judgment, your 
commission should go one step farther 
and also should eliminate all cost 
of integrated steelworks plants and 
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should consider the costs of merchant 
furnaces only. 

“The consuming public must rely 
upon the merchant furnaces, or for- 
eign sources of supply, for an ade- 
quate and regular supply of iron in 
pigs. The steelworks, which in 1925 
made 45,000,000 tons of steel, while 
providing less than 5,000,000 tons of 
iron in pigs for sale in the open 
market, undoubtedly could continue to 
exist, even if the entire domestic de- 
mand for pig iron were supplied by 
foreign producers. It is the business 
of the domestic furnaces which is at 
stake in this matter. It is their 
costs which should govern the find- 
ings therein. 

“While it is a _ politico-economic 
question, which doubtless is outside 
the province of your commission, yet 
we venture to remark that a con- 
dition of affairs which tends toward 
extinguishing independent producers 
and toward leaving the production of 
such goods solely in the hands of 
companies whose business it is to 
produce steel, ultimately would prove 
to, be injurious to the interests of 
the consumers of pig iron, and 
that in principle it is opposed to 
the spirit of our American institutions 
and laws.” 


Cheaper To Buy Than Make 


It is pointed out that while it onlv 
is necessary, under section 315 of 
the tariff act, to show the differences 
in the cost of production of the 
foreign commodity imported as com- 
pared with higher domestic cost, other 
economic factors in this case show 
injury being done to the domestic in- 
dustry generally. The testimony of 
Leonard Peckitt, president, Replogle 
Steel Co., at the recent public hear- 
ing, was cited to show that it has 
been found by that company more 
economical to keep its furnaces idle 
and to buy iron from foreign sources. 
Reference also was made to the state- 
ments of John W. Logan, Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co., at the hearing 
when he said his company’s large 
modern stack built in 1922 has been 
idle most of the time since its com- 
pletion. Testimony was cited to show 
the Virginia furnaces, with the ex- 
ception of one, have been down for 
some time. 

The brief points out that in the face 
of a domestic merchant iron produc- 
tion cost in 1924 of $23.52, exclusive 
of selling expenses and transporta- 
tion, the cost of British Indian iron, 
as shown by the commission’s re- 
port, was $19.17, c.if., domestic 
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ports, for basic iron, and $20.01 for 
foundry iron, and that continental 
European foundry iron, c.i.f. domestic 
ports, was $17.04. 

The brief stated that in the short 
time alloted it was impossible to 
obtained a weighted average figure 
for the cost of freight on domestic 
iron to the consumer, which the 
latter pays. It was contended, how- 
ever, that eastern Pennsylvania fur- 
naces, showing a _ relatively low 
freight rate to the Philadelphia dis- 
trict, found that despite advantages in 
the freight rates, their iron has been 
undersold at Philadelphia by the im- 
ported iron, chiefly from India. Re- 
ceipts of iron at Philadelphia have 
been larger than at any of the other 
ports. 

No objection was seen by the com- 
mittees representing the pig iron in- 
terests to the use of consular in- 
voice statements as a basis of finding 
costs of the foreign iron, as the com- 
mission did not have the actual for- 
eign cost figures. The brief de- 
clared it is likely the invoice figures 
represent even higher than actual 
cost figures. 

The tariff commission now will pre- 
pare its recommendations to the 
President, and a decision may be made 
within several months, or sooner. Un- 
der the law, the President is em- 
powered to raise the existing duty 
50 per cent, if costs of production 
make such a move justifiable. In 
case this is done, 37% cents a ton 
would be added to the present pig iron 
duty of 75 cents. 


The members of the committee 
representing eastern furnace inter- 
est were Robert C. Lea, Robesonia 


Iron Co., Philadelphia, and Mr. Logan. 
Those representing the American Pig 
Iron association in filing the brief 
were William S. Rogers, Rogers, 
Brown Iron Co., Buffalo; C. E. 
Bertie, Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
Co.; Ralph H. Sweetser, American 
Rolling Mill Co.; and Frank B. Rich- 
ards, M. A. Hanna & Co. 


A shortage of molders is reported 
by some foundries in the western 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana districts. 
Union iron molders in the Youngs- 
town district have been granted an 
advance of 5 per cent bringing their 
pay for an 8-hour day to $7.87%. 




















Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Ambrose Swasey, Honored for Distinguished Scientific Achievement 














OR MANY years prominent in en- 

gineering, scientific and industrial 
circles, his greatest fame has been won 
in the building of telescopes. 


-ORN 80 years ago this December, 

his career spans the commercial 
development of the United States, in 
which progress he played no small 
part. 


EELOVED for his gentle and cour- 
teous character as well as for his 
philanthropies, the engineering pro- 
fession is taking this occasion to pay 
him special honor. 


RIBUTE of friends and professional associates 
expressed in wholehearted sincerity is an honor 
more to be desired than wealth, according to 
many. Ambrose Swasey is to receive such 
homage at a testimonial dinner to be given May 
14 at a hotel in Cleveland. The occasion is a meeting of 
the Cleveland section of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers at the time of the annual convention 
of the Chemical Equipment Manufacturers association 

there. 

The address of eulogization on the occasion will be 
made by M. E. Cooley, of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., to which Mr. Swasey will respond. 
Specially prepared tributes will be signed by all those 
present, and then bound into a volume which will be 
presented to Mr. Swasey. This is not the first occasion 
on which Mr. Swasey has been honored, but it is to be a 
tribute of a different nature. Recognition is to be given 
not for definite achievement but for character, personal- 
ity, and for philanthropies. 

Regarded as the dean of the American engineering pro- 
fession, and an inventor, manufacturer and scientist of 
distinguished standing, his career, now in its eightieth 
year, spans the industrial development of the United 
States. Most famed probably for his building of teles- 
copes, he has contributed largely also to machine tool 
development. 

Mr. Swasey was born in Exeter, N. H., Dec. 19, 1846. 
His early education was acquired at Exeter where he also 
learned the machinist’s trade. In 1870 he journeyed to 





Hartford, Conn., where he entered the employ of Pratt 
& Whitney Co. with Worcester Reed Warner. 
was 23 years old. 
to Cleveland. 


He then 
In 1880 he and Mr. Warner removed 
Their names since have been linked in 
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the Warner & Swasey Co., manufacturer of machine 
tools, astronomical instruments and other precision equip- 
ment, 

His accomplishments in the field of astronomical con- 
struction are many. Most noteworthy perhaps is his des- 
igning and supervision of the construction of the Lick, 
Yerges and United States naval observatory telescopes. 
He has contributed much to the development of machin- 
ery, devising and perfecting the epicycloidal milling ma- 
chine for producing true theoretical curves from which 
cutters for gear teeth are made, and inventing a gear 
cutting device for generating and cutting at the same 
time, teeth of spur gears. He also invented the circular 
dividing engine and the depression range finder which 
bears his name. His inventions have applied also to mili- 
tary developments in addition to astronomical and ma- 
chine tool equipment. 

Mr. Swasey’s field of interests are all inclusive. He 
is a wide traveler, having circled the earth twice and in 
addition has visited many countries on numerous other 
occasions. He has been a frequent contributor to the 
industrial press. In 1905 Mr. Swasey was invested by 
the Case School of Applied Science in Cleveland with the 
doctorate of engineering. In 1910 he was granted the 
degree of doctor of science by Denison university, Gran- 
ville, O., and in 1900 the French republic made him a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor, because of his achieve- 
ments in astronomical engineering. 

Dr. Swasey is an organizing member, a past president 
and honorary member of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. He is a past president and honorary 
member of the Cleveland Engineering society, honorary 
member of the New Hampshire society of Cincinnati; 
past president Cleveland chamber of commerce; member 
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of the American Philosophical society, member of the 
National Research council and member of its advisory 
committee and its division of engineering. He also is 
a fellow of the Royal Astronomical society of London, 
member of the British Astronomical association and the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers of Great Britain. 
He is a member of many social organizations including 





the government assay commission to test minting of coins. 

One of the highest distinctions in the world of engi- 
neering was granted Dr. Swasey in the award to him of 
the John Fritz gold medal. One of his many benefac- 
tions was the contribution of $500,000 to the establish- 
ment of the Engineering Foundation. Among his other 
public gifts are the astronomical observatory and the 


the Union club, 
and the Cosmos club, Washington. 
pointed by President Roosevelt, in 


Taft and by 


Cleveland, Engineers club, New 
In 1909 he 
1913 
President Harding in 1922 as member of 


York, 
was ap- 
by President 


chapel at Denison university, the science building of the 
University of Nanking, China; Christian association build- 
ings of the Canton, China Christian college and a pavilion 
for his native town of Exeter. 








Men of Industry | 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 








RANK C. ROBERTS JR., who 
PB etective May 1, was appoint- 
ed sales manager for Mack- 
intosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh, build- 


er of rolling mill equipment, was 
born and reared in Philadelphia. 
His father, Frank C. _ Roberts, 
was a prominent blast furnace 
and steel mill engineer. The son 
was graduated from Princeton uni- 


versity in 1916, and for a year was 
employed in the operating department 
of the New Jersey Zinc Co. After 18 
months service in France as first 
lieutenant pilot, United States air 
service, he was employed between 
1919 and 1923 by the Philadelphia 
Roll & Machine Co., Philadelphia, first 
as estimator and later as sales en- 
gineer in charge of machinery sales. 
In 1923 he was appointea sales man- 
ager of R. S. Neubold & Son Co., 
Norristown, Pa., which position he re- 
cently resigned to accept the appoint- 
ment on May 1 to manage the sales 
of Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. 
* * * 
Harold Butt has been appointed con- 


troller of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. Denver, and its subsidiaries, ef- 


fective May 1, according to formal 
announcement by Jesse F. Welborn, 
president. 

% Pin 


J. L. Neudoerfer has been made 
sales manager, tubular sales division 
of the Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. For many years he was 
in charge of range boiler and steel 
barrel sales at the Portsmouth works, 
Portsmouth, O. Recently he was 
assistant to Walter B. Higgins, vice 
president in charge of sales. 

* * 7 

J. M. Duncan for 14 years Pitts- 
burgh district manager for the West- 
inghouse Electric-& Mfg. Co., East 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., has been promoted to 
assistant general sales manager of 
the company. 

W. R. Marshall, 


formerly branch 








H. S. DURANT 


New head of cold-rolled strip and spring sales, 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, as 
reported recently in IRoN TRADE 
REVIEW 


manager at Buffalo, becomes district 
manager at Pittsburgh, according to 
announcement by E. D. Kilburn, gen- 
eral sales manager. The appointments 
became effective May 1. 

* oa 


S. B. Haarbye has been appointed 
superintendent of sheet and tin mills 
for the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, 
O. He succeeds John Patton, re- 
signed. 

S. A. Daniels who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the roll 
turning department to succeed John 


Hoover, formerly was with the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. 

M. Ziegler has been made _ super- 
intendent of the Trumbull cold strip 


mills. He succeeds M. B. Hinman, 
resigned. 

co a 
Jefferson G. Eberlein has’ been 
elected president of the Donaldson 


Iron Co., Emaus, Pa., succeeding the 
late John D. Ormrod. His election 
took place at a board of directors 
meeting in Philadelphia recently. He 
had been connected with the com- 
pany for 43 years, starting in the 
office under Capt. George Ormrod, 
who headed the company until his 
death about 12 years ago. 


John Gilbert was advanced from 
head of the cost department to secre- 
tary. Capt. George H. Ormrod, as- 
sistant superintendent of the plant, 
was made a director. 


* * * 


Walter O. Briggs has been made 
chairman of the board of the Briggs 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, builder of au- 
tomobile bodies. 

John H. French was elected presi- 
dent. In 1901 he and the late 
Henry P. Cope formed the Michigan 
Stamping Co., Mr. French serving as 
president and general manager. In 
1923 it was taken over by the 
Briggs Mfg. Co. For a while Mr. 
French was director and second vice 
president and served as first vice 
president and general manager for 
the past seven months. 

H. C. Maise was elected first vice 
president; M. L. Briggs, second vice 
president; O. Pegau, second vice 
president in charge of manufacturing; 
W. F. Connolly, treasurer, H. W. 
Griffith, secretary, and L. A. Lark, 
assistant secretary and_ assistant 
treasurer. 
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Obituaries 











SANFORD RILEY, _interna- 
R tionally prominent combustion 

engineer, died at his home in 
Worcester, Mass., May 7, aged 51. 
He had been ill for several months, 
and died of heart failure. Mr. Riley 
was born in Hamilton, Ont., and was 
graduated with highest honors in 
1896 from Worcester Polytechnic in- 
stitute. - He entered the navy after 
having spent several years in _ loco- 
motive and shipbuilding works. From 
1905 to 1911 Mr. Riley was president 
of the American Ship Windlass Co., 
Providence, R. I., selling his interest 
then to organize the Sanford Riley 
Stoker Co. at Worcester. In addition 
to inventing and developing the au- 
tomatic stoker bearing his name, he 
built up his company to national 
prominence. In recent years the Riley 
company has absorbed the Murphy 
Iron Works, Detroit; Underfeed Stoker 
Co. of America, Detroit; United Ma- 
chine Mfg. Co., Canton, O.; and A. 
W. Cash Co., Decatur, IIl. 

Mr. Riley was at times a director 
of Norton Grinding Co., Worcester, 
president of the chamber of com- 
merce there, chairman of the com- 
mittee to raise an endowment fund for 
Worcester Polytechnic institute, vice 
president Worcester Young Mens’ 
Christian association, director per- 
formance branch Emergency Fleet 
Corp. during the war, trustee of in- 
dependent industrial schools at Worce- 
ster, and held other positions. He 
was a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and 
the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers. 

K * co 

Ernest Walker Smith, president of 
the Hartford Special Machinery Co., 
Hartford, Conn., died recently at his 
home, aged 47. 

* * * 

W. E. Pierce, former body engi- 
neer of the Marmon Motor Car Co., 
Indianapolis and previously. president 
of the Hume Body Corp., Boston, 
died recently. 

* * * 

Herman Prange, 81, for 35 years 
superintendent of the McNeil Boiler 
Co., Akron, O., died there May 5. 
He began work with the McNeil com- 
pany in 1871. 

o* * * 

Victor Angerer, first vice president 
and a director of the Taylor-Wharton 
Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J., 


died May 5 at his home in Ridley 


Park, Pa. Mr. Angerer was born in 
Austria, June 4, 1861. In 1884 he 
joined the organization of William 
Wharton Jr. & Co. Inc., at Philadel- 
phia. In this company he was rapidly 
promoted and from 1902 to 1912 
served as vice president and general 
manager. In August, 1912 he was 
elected third vice president of the 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. In 





VICTOR ANGERER 


March, 1914 he was elected second 
vice president and in March 1915 
became first vice president. Mr. 
Angerer assisted materially in the 
development and introduction of man- 
ganese steel frogs and switches for 
both steam and electric railways 
through the country and for many 
years had been recognized as an ex- 
pert and authority on these products. 
He rendered conspicuous service from 
a, metallurgical and production stand- 
point during the war. 

* 2K * 


John Mulligan, president of the 
Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J., 
died May 6, at Clifton, N. Y. Mr. 
Mulligan was 55 years of age. He 
had been mayor of Dover and was a 
member of the Metropolitan and New 
York Yacht clubs of New York. 


* * OK 
Leonidas Merritt, discoverer of the 
first iron ore at the western end of 
the Mesabe range, died in Duluth 
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May 9 aged 82. Mr. Merritt was 
born on a farm in Chautauqua coun- 
ty, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1844, going to 
Duluth on the first upbound steamer 
locked through the canal at Sault 
Ste. Marie. On Nov. 16, 1890 he and 
his brothers discovered what became 
the Mountain Iron Mine, the ore 
having been revealed beneath roots 
of a tree that had been blown down. 
*K BS * 


Joseph F. Jewar, vice president of 
the Standard Metal Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., died recently at his home there. 
Mr. Jewar was born in New Castle, 
England in 1853 and came to this 
country when 15 years old. He was 
associated with the founding of the 
Standard Metal Co. in 1906. 

6 oe * 

Joseph Francis McDonough, La- 
Crosse, Wis., died May 1 at the age 
of 63 years. He was born in Boston 
and was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Com- 
ing West in 1898 he entered the 
United States engineers office at La- 
Crosse and also became president of 
the LaCrosse Steel & Bridge Co. 


* ae * 


Morris U. Burnham, 50 years old, 
president of the Alvey Ferguson Co., 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of conveying 
machinery, died at his home in that 
city May 8. Mr. Burnham had been 
with the company for more than 20 
years coming here from Louisville, 
Ky. 

* co * 

C. R. Talbott, 76 years old, promi- 
nent in iron and steel circles in the 
Middle West for nearly half a cen- 
tury, died at his home in Fort 
Thomas, Ky., May 5. He was presi- 
dent of the C. R. Talbott Co., Cin- 
cinnati, one of the oldest establish- 
ments warehousing iron and steel 
products in the Middle West, and 
vice president of the G. A. Schacht 
Motor Car Co. 

& x * 


Charles E. Giles, one of the coun- 
try’s foremost authorities on steam 
engineering, died at his home in 
Providence, R. I., May 9, following 
a short illness. He was in his eighty- 
third year. Mr. Giles was a life 
member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and was, per- 
haps, the closest associate of the 
late George H. Corlis, inventor of the 
steam engine bearing that name. 
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ENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., 
eH Youngstown, O., recently shipped 
14 carloads of products from its 
plant, the individual shipments practi- 
cally encircling the globe. They were 
destined for Honolulu, Bombay, Hong- 


kong, Mexico City, Aukland, New 
Zealand; Melbourne, Australia; Bar- 
celona, London, Calcutta, Buenos 


Aires, The Hague, Holland; Caracas, 
Colombia; Copenhagen, Paris, Bankok, 
Siam; Havana, and Jerusalem. Ex- 
cept the Mexican shipment the goods 
went to New York to be loaded on 
ships. The Mexican shipment was to 
the government of that country for 
all-steel barracks equipment, steel 
cases containing a folding bed, clothes 
rack, shoe box, equipment holder and 
weapon rack, with rolling door and 
lock. 


* ok * 

ATTSON FOUNDRY CO., Chip- 

pewa Falls, Wis., which has oper- 
ated for five years in part of the 
plant of the Westco-Chippewa Pump 
Co., will remove to Eau Claire, Wis., 
where it has leased the foundry de- 
partment of the Keller Machine & 
Tool Works. It does general foundry 
work. A. M. Mattson is general man- 
ager. 

* * 7 

ECHANICS MACHINE CO, 

Rockford, Ill., E. S. Ekstrom sec- 
retary, is building an addition 80 x 140 
feet, six stories, for the manufacture 
of transmissions and universal joints 
for trucks, tractors and automobiles. 
The division for which the new build- 
ing is being provided is housed in a 
leased plant and its equipment will be 
removed to quarters in the new build- 


ing. 
* * * 

UMINITE PRODUCTS CO. is the 

name of a new organization 
formed to succeed the Salamanca 
Foundry & Machine Works, Salaman- 
ea, N. Y. Capital will be increased 
from $60,000 to $125,000. A _ portion 
of the present plant will be used as 
foundry and machine shop and a new 
building 50 x 80 feet will be erected. 
Officers are: John Walrath president 


and treasurer, W. M. Greene secretary 


and Paul E. Luther vice president. 
Directors consist of these officers, 
A. T. Fancher and Fred A. Benz. The 
company manufactures a_ special 


aluminum roll for printing wall paper 
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Lines of Productive Enterprise 


and routing machines for cutting de- 
signs on the rolls. 


Wheeling Steel Net Is 
Best Since 1923 


The quarterly report of the Wheel- 
ing Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., 
submitted to stockholders by Chair- 
man Alexander Glass and President 
Isaac M. Scott shows that earnings 
for the first three months of 1926 
made the best showing of any cor- 
responding period in three years. The 
company earned $1,079,614 compared 
with $847,784 in the first three 
months of 1925 and $941,901 in 
that period of 1924. During the first 
quarter the company increased its 
item for depreciation and exhaustion 
of minerals to $884,503 compared with 
$834,003 in the first three months of 
1925. Interest charges were smaller 
however, falling to $410,761 against 
$432,300 one year before. 

The company paid regular dividends 
amounting to $663,276 on its A 8 per 
cent preferred stock and its B 10 per 
cent preferred stock. The surplus 
after dividends was $416,338 com- 
pared with $184,922 one year before. 
The comparative quarterly reports for 
the first three months of 1926 and 
1925 follow: 





1926 1925 
Net after federal taxes.... $2,374,878 $2,114,087 





Depreciation, ete 0... 884,503 834,003 
III oh. nil pei cctevidnedelinanebbeaiipos 410,761 432,300 

I INE, ianinisocncdenesptteoniinns $1,079,614 $ 847,784 
Preferred A _ dividends ..... 99,284 98,870 
Preferred B dividends ........ 563,992 563,992 





New York, May 11.—Members of 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute at the annual meeting May 3 
re-elected the following. directors for 
another term, ending April 30, 1929: 
L. E. Block, chairman, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago; Alva C. Dinkey, presi- 
dent, Midvale Co., Philadelphia; James 
A. Farrell, president, United States 
Steel Corp., New York; Elbert H. 
Gary, chairman, United States Steel 
Corp.; Ross H. McMaster, president, 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont.; Howard M. Hanna, M. A. Hanna 
Co., Cleveland; Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman, Bethlehem Steel Corp., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and Horace S. Wilkinson, 
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chairman, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh. 


Chosen To Read British 
Exchange Paper 


John Shaw, manager of the New- 
hall works of the Brightside Foundry 
& Engineering Co. Ltd., Sheffield, 
England, has been selected by the 
Institute of British Foundrymen to 
present the 1926 exchange paper at 
the second international foundrymen’s 
congress and annual meeting of the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
at Detroit, Sept. 27-Oct.1. Mr. Shaw 
is past president of the Birmingham 
branch and now president of the 
Sheffield branch of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen. He is the third 
oldest British member of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association, which 
he joined in 1910. Mr. Shaw repre- 
sents the Institute of British Found- 
rymen on the international committee 
appointed to work out standardized 
tests for cast iron and is also the 
delegate to the British Engineering 
standards association. 

The subject of Mr. Shaw’s exchange 
paper will be “Some Further Gray 
Iron Problems,” and will deal with 
problems of a metallurgical nature. 
The three principal divisions will be: 
1. Influence of sulphur and manganese 
on the structure of ordinary cast 
iron; 2. Influence of carbon and sili- 
con on the structure of cast iron 
containing ordinary amounts of the 
other usual elements and 3. Influ- 
ence of two standard chill tests to 
the practical man in judging before 
easting, especially is using much 
foreign scrap. 

Two other notable papers on cast 
iron will be presented at the same 
session. The authors will be George 
K. Elliott, Lunkenheimer Co., Cin- 
cinnati, and Willard Rather, Buffalo 
Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo. Mr. 
Elliott’s paper will deal with tests 
of cast iron using the Fremont test- 
ing machine while Mr. Rather’s paper 
will discuss some other phases of 
testing cast iron. 


Perfection Tool Hardening Co., Chi- 
cago, has increased capital from $5000 
to $15,000. 




















SHEFFIELD, ALA.—King Mfg. Co., 230 
South Clark street, Chicago, has let contract 
to C. P. Norris, 1220 South Eleventh street, 
St. Joseph, Mo., for a foundry 140x480 feet 


and 2-story office building 24x40 feet. (Noted 
Feb. 18.) 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Arkansas Foundry 


Co., J. J. Schmelzer purchasing agent, will 
build and equip addition for production of 
small ornamental iron and wire window 
guards. 

LOS ANGELES—United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Co., R. W. Martindale 
Pacific coast manager, has leased a tract of 
one acre for storage yard to carry stock 
for quick shipment. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN.—New Britain 
Spring Co., 706 West Main street, manu- 
facturer of springs and _ steel _ specialties, 
has given contract to A. Matson, Plain- 
ville, Conn., for a 1l-story addition 27 x 65 
feet. 


NEW LONDON, CONN.—Crown Sheet Metal 
Works, 186 Bank street, will build a 2-story 
shop 50 x 100 feet. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Delaware Tool Co., 
3300 Market street, will rebuild burned por- 
tion of its plant. 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Tannin Corp., manu- 
facturer of tanning extracts, will build plant 
on a l-acre site presented by the Technical 


Service Co., New York. 
WASHINGTON — The Potomac Electric 
Power Co., has awarded structural steel 


for a power plant addition to the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 

TAMPA, FLA.—Solar Water Heater Co., 
H. C. Neilsberg manager, has bought site for 
addition and will install machinery. 


TAMPA, FLA.—Atlantic Coast Line rail- 
road, J. E. Willouughby chief engineer, Wil- 
mington, N. C., has let contract to Dwight 
P. Robinson & Co., New York, for locomo- 
tive repair shop at Uceta, Fla. Machine shop 
will be 235x635 feet and equipment. to 
handle largest locomotives. 

AUGUSTA, GA.—Lightning Hoist & Grap- 
ple Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
eapital by W. H. Weathers and J. M. 
Doughty. 

ROME, GA.—Contract has been let by 
Standard Stove & Range Co., E. P. Grant 
general manager, to Ingalls Iron Works for 
foundry building 100x260 feet. (Noted April 
1 as_ incorporation.) 

CHICAGO—Feil Mfg. Co., 2450 West Forty- 
eighth place, has been incorporated with $200,- 
000 capital to manufacture valves and fittings 
by Florence Feil, Charles Farley and Jacob 
Feil. Brundage & Groman, 111 West Wash- 
ington street, is correspondent. 


CHICAGO—Shields Sheet Metal Co., 5140 
Fulton street, has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to manufacture sheet metal 
appliances by Paul Raymond Shields, John 
J. Corbett and Raymond J. Rooney. P. R. 
Shields, 5140 Fulton, street, is correspondent. 


CHICAGO—William Wuthenow Ince., 2806 
Tribune Tower, has incorporated with $20,000 
capital to deal in metals and metals products 
by William Wuthenow, Esther Y. Rose and 


Paul G. Annes. Annes, Himmelstein & Ros- 
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enthal, 127 North Dearborn street, are cor- 
respondents. 
DECATUR, ILL.—Button Hole Cutting At- 


tachment Co., Lincoln square, has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital to manufac- 
ture buttonhole cutting attachments by Leo P. 
Vanhall, Earl K. Stuart and Marjorie I. 
Vanhall. Noah Gullet, First National Bank 
building, Springfield, Ill., is correspondent. 

PEORIA, ILL.—South Side Foundry Co., 
2900 South Washington street, is having plans 
drawn for a 2-story foundry 60 x 80 feet. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Peoria Auto Body Co., 
John Fried manager, is having plans made 
for a 2-story plant at Second and Munson 
streets. 

ROCHELLE, ILL.—Whitcomb Contracting 
Co., Fifth avenue and Second street, has been 
incorporated to manufacture machinery and 
equipment with $165,000 capital by George E. 
Stocking, W. C. Whitcomb and A. A. Phelps. 
Gardner & Gardner, Rochelle, Ill., are cor- 
respondents. 

WAUKEGAN, ILL.—Johns 
at Asbestos City suffered from fire 
destroyed building containing offices, 


Manville plant 
which 
textile 


department, chemical laboratory and packing 
department. Rebuilding will be undertaken 
at once. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Gates Mfg. Co., 835 
North Meridian avenue, manufacturer of 
automobile equipment, will build a 2-story 
addition 80 x 100 feet. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Quality Plating & Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated with $5000 capital to 
manufacture metal devices by Robert C. 
Piscator, Edward J. Wilson and Annetta T. 
Wilson. 

DES MOINES, I0OWA—New Monarch Ma- 
chine Co., 406 Southwest Ninth street, has 
given contract to J. E. Tusant & Sons, 330 
Southwest Third street, for a 1-story addi- 
tion. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—Club Aluminum  Co., 
1238 Fullerton avenue, Chicago, manufacturers 
of kitchen equipment, will build a plant at 
3500 East Biddle avenue, this city. 

CUMBERLAND, MD.—Ajax Cement Block 
Co., H. D. Airesman general manager, will 
build foundry to manufacture brass and alu- 
minum castings and install cupola, furnaces, 
cranes and pattern shop. 


BOSTON—Boston Elevated Railway Co., 
Park Square building, will build a 2- 
story machine and repair shop and service 
building 45 x 150 feet at Somerville. 

BOSTON—Sho-Lite Inc., has been _ incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital to manufacture 
electric devices and appliances by Elliott T. 
Shonberg president, 73 Cliffmont street, Ros- 
lindale, Mass.; Israel Rossman, 67 Chambers 
street, Boston, and Abraham Katz. 


BOSTON—Visidex Co. of New England has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
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manufacture metal office devices by James 
Phinney president, 43 Kent street, Somerville, 
Mass..; John F. Byrnes treasurer, 509 Audu- 
bon road, Boston, and Joseph R. Donovan. 


BOSTON—Vulcan Oil Corp. has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital to manu- 
facture oil burners and other metal and wire 
appliances by William J. Roberts president, 
4 Bay street, Boston; Mildred R. Webster, 
treasurer and Charles E. Taylor clerk, 20 
Reynolds avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 


BOSTON—Automatie Ordnance Ltd. has 
been incorporated to manufacture automatic 
ordnance, with $100,000 capital by William 
Easton president, 108 Mount Vernon street, 
Boston, Franklin K. Young, treasurer, Win- 
throp Highlands, Mass., and Russell S. Cod- 
man Jr. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Dover Stamping & 
Mfg. Co., Putnam avenue, has given con- 
tract to William Coulson Co. for exten- 
sions to its plant. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., Page boulevard, is planning 
additions to its plant here, including 3-story 
administration building 54 x 300 feet, 4-story 
addition to main building and new building 
for machine shop and castings storage. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Ringer-Worces ter 
Co. has been incoroprated with 200 shares 
no par value to manufacture steel products 


by J. Verner Critchley, president and treas- 
urer, 214 Salisbury road, Worcester; George 
A. Gaskill clerk and Soren P. Ringer. 
DETROIT—Detroit Appliance Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital by E. 
M. Erickson, W. G. Sheehan and F. E. San- 
dell, 3000 West Grand boulevard. 
DETROIT—Michigan Road Maintenance Co., 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital and 
250 shares no par value to manufacture road 


building supplies by Alfred F. Gaertner and 
Oscar C. Hovey, Detroit, and Alfred B. Kins- 
man, 338 Walnut street, Wyandotte, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—R. C. Fogelson 
has taken out a permit for a foundry build- 
ing at Crosby street and Railroad avenue. 

HART, MICH.—Kunkel Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital and 1000 
shares no par value to manufacture automo- 
bile heaters by Bert Kunkel, Aline Kunkel 
and Charles F. Bacon. 

LAWTON, MICH.—Nielson Inc. has been in- 
corporated with $40,000 capital to manufacture 
drill chucks Holger H. L. Neilson, Frank H. 
McKeyes and Fred S. Squiers. 

SAGINAW, MICH.—Lufkin Rule Co., 
ufacturer of steel tapes and rules, is 
ing plans made for a 2-story addition. 

SPARTA, MICH.—Sparta Foundry Co. has 
incorporated with $150,000 capital to 
manufacture metal castings by August A. 
Johnson, and Irvin E. McGowan, Sparta, 
and John J. Schuitems, Muskegon. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Jordan Machine 
Tool Co., 1854 East Twenty-eighth street, J. 
F. Jordan president, will build an addition for 
enlargement of facilities for manufacturing 
cylinder regrinding machines. 

ST. LOUIS—Hemp & Co., 1939 South Ven- 


man- 
hav- 


been 


deventer avenue, furnace manufacturers, are 
building a 2-story plant 80 x 145 feet. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J.—C. Mundt & Sons, 
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63 Fairmount avenue, manufacturer of per- 
forated metals, has let contract to H. A. 
Crane, 2836 Fairmount avenue, for a 1- 
story machine shop addition, 85 x 1380 feet. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Sayre Steel Con- 
struction Co. Inc. has been incorporated with 
$35,000 capital by Preston F. Sayre, and 
Edward W. Bell, East Orange, N. J., and 
Walter F. Barker, Newark. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Severin-Bertolette 
Machinery Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture machinery by 
Fred C. Severin, East Orange, N. J.; Chester 
Bertoiette Sr. and Chester Bertolette Jr., 
Jersey City. Jerome J. Dunn, Jersey City, 
is attorney. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Delaware Molding Sand 
Co. has been incorporated with $30,000 capital 
by Charles P. Lyman, Howard D. Burrough, 
Plainfield,, N. J., and Horace W. Wemple, 
Elizabeth, N. J. Horace R. Wemple, Newark, 
is attorney. 

PATERSON, N. 


J.—Franklin Waste & 


New Construction and Enterprise 


Metal Co. Inc., has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by Samuel Kipkin, Samuel 
Sergy and Theodore Kleinmanns. Reuben 
T. Smith, Paterson, is attorney. 


RIVERTON, N. J.—Motor Equipment Corp., 
2216 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, plans con- 
struction of a factory at Riverton. 


UNION CITY, N. J.—Rare Alloy Metal 
Co. Inc. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to manufacture alloys by Walter 
Leichter and Max Levitan, Weehawken, N. J., 
and Fred Goldstein, North Bergen, N. J. 
Hollander & Leichter, Union City, N. J. 
are attorneys. 

UNION CITY, N. J.—Shoup Voting Ma- 
chine Corp. has been incorporated with $300,- 
000 capital and 10,000 shares no par value 
te manufacture voting machines and other 
devices by William J. Snyder, Ransom F. 
Shoup and Max Levitan, Weehawken, N. J. 
Hollander & Leichter, Union City, are at- 
torneys. 


WEST NEW YORK, N. J.—Columbian 


Art Metal Works, 317 Eleventh street, P. 
Blumenthal and J. Ciocher, owners, has 
established a plant for the manufacture of 
ornamental iron work. 

BRROKLYN, N. Y.—Kings Highway Iron 
Works has been incorporated with $5000 
capital by S. Gottlieb, J. Gottlieb and L 


Trachtenberg. S. Jacobs, 217 Havemeyer 
street, is attorney. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—J. B. Slattery & 


Bro., 118 Sanford street, manufacturer of 
gas stoves and appliances, have bought a 
plant at 179 Wallabout street and will move 
their business to that location where it 
will be enlarged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Stoll Machinery Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
A. C. Stoll, and A. F. Cook. W. R. Daniels, 
Buffalo, is attorney. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Morrison & Risman, 
Co., 1487 Bailey avenue, iron and_ steel, 
has obtained a site at 6230 West Sixty- 
sixth place, Chicago, where a branch plant 





ICKMAN, WILLIAMS & 
H CO., INC., dealers in pig 

iron, coke and scrap, have 
moved their New York office from 
1548 Equitable building to room 
1441 in the same building. 


* * * 


Rail Joint Co. has moved its 
New York office from 61 to 165 


Broadway. 
ca * * 


Independent Register & Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, E. C. Fox man- 
ager, has moved to its new plant 
at 3747 East Ninety-third street. 

* * * 

The American Car & Foundry 
Co. has moved its New York 
offices from 165 Broadway to 30 
Church street. 

* * * 

Taylor-Fichter Steel Construc- 
tion Co. Inc., New York, has 
moved its office to 570 Seventh 
avenue. 

* » * 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O., 
has moved its Chicago office 
from 1217 to 1714 Fisher build- 
ing, 848 South Dearborn street. 

. * ” 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y., 
has opened a sales office in the 
Ellicott Square building, Buffalo, 
N. Y., in charge of Maurice R. 
Hart as manager. 

* * * 

Bethlehem Steel Co. has moved 
its office at Houston, Tex., from 
911 Keystone building to 1824 





Industrial Business Changes 


Post-Dispatch building. Howard 
E. Lee is manager. 


* */ * 

Cincinnati Engineering Tool 
Co., 4659 Spring Grove avenue, 
Cincinnati, has appointed Reed- 

e Prentice Co., Worcester, Mass., 
its sales agent at Detroit. 
> * * 


A. & F. Brown Co., foundry 
and machine work, 79 Barclay 
street, New York, has moved its 
stockroom and sales offices to the 
general offices at Elizabeth, N. J. 

* * * 

American Chain Link Fence 
Co., 4 Fuller place, Boston, has 
opened an office and display room 
at 116 West Exchange street, 
Providence, R. I. 

* * * 

J. J. McCabe Lathe & Machin- 
ery Corp. has moved its offices 
from 149 Broadway, New York, 
to its warehouse at Jersey City, 
N. J. 

* + * 

Wilke Machine Works, 617 Cen- 
ter avenue, Sheboygan, Wis., has 
been bought by Frank Wagner, 
from T. J. Wilke, its founder. The 
latter is retiring because of ill 
health. 

+ * * 

D. L. & F. Co., manufacturer 
of sheet metal articles, which has 
been located at 516 North La- 
Salle street, Chicago has moved 
to the main floor of the building, 
giving double space. The offices 
now have the number 149 West 


Grand avenue, though in the same 
building. 
ee ae 
George L. Eastman Co. and 
the Blue Diamond Co., Los An- 
geles, have consolidated under the 
latter name, the business of both 
being continued, including sale 
of reinforcing bars. 
* * * 


Harbison-Walker Sales  Co., 
Pittsburgh, has established a di- 
rect branch at 28 South Canal 
street, Milwaukee, in charge of 
H. T. Lewis, who has represented 
the company for several years. 


* * * 
Crosby Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufacturer of sheet metal 


stampings, has moved its Cleve- 
land office from 415 Schofield 
building to 332 Union Mortgage 
building, in charge of Russell 
Winship. 
* *~ + 

D. C. Oviatt & Co., dealers in 
new and used machinéry, have 
moved their offices from 1106 St. 
Clair avenue, Cleveland, to 2160 
Lakeside avenue, bringing the 
office and warehouse to the same 


location. 
* te oe 


John Fox & Co., New York, 
representatives of the Donaldson 
Iron Co., have moved their offices 
from the twentieth to the forty- 
first floor of the Woolworth build- 
ing, 233 Broadway. Nicholas En- 
gles is in charge. 
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Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 


i 4.55 me 
inant benuaies, GiUG bab ceed . to 54 per COME crsessesensseeen 10.00 to 11.00 
iron 4.40 North African low phosphor-- 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% WD <ccdlasnayecetacecteyaoatbin tetas ithakiavele 9.25 to 9.75 
per cent FON ccc So 4.40 : 3 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5144 per Swedish and Norwegian low 
cent iron 4.25 phosphorus, 68 per cent ...... 10.25 to 10.75 


Swedish foundry or basic, 66 


- 
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Copper free low phosphorus North African foundry and 
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Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese con- 
tained. 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Indian minimum 47 per cent......nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent........ 
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Washed gravel, imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 
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will be built. 

BUFFALO—Federal Addressing Machine 
Corp. has been incorporated with 4000 shares 
no par value by F. M. Rich, H. A. Amus 
and A. W. Hart. Palmer, Garono Houck & 


Wickser, Buffalo, are attorneys. 

BUFFALO—Buffalo Switchboard Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
manufacture electric machinery and _ appli- 


ances by W. E. Laganke and W. A. Maloney. 
R. E. Jacobson, Buffalo, is attorney. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., H. S. Jacoby vice presi- 
rent in charge of sales, has let contract 
to H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland, for 1-story 
service and warehouse plant 122 x 184 feet, 
with 4-ton and 10-ton cranes. 

EAST SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Selflock Screw 
Products Co. has been incorporated with 
$250,000 capital to manufacture bolts by 
M. E. Jennings, G. R. Milks and R. D. Struble. 
L. A. Murphy, Syracuse, is attorney. 


GREENPORT, N. Y.—Greenport Dredge & 
Dock Corp has been incorporated with 250 
shares no par value by F. A. Benz, C. G. 
Benjamin and C. H. Benjamin. C. E. Cong- 
don, Salamanca, N. Y., is attorney. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—Morse Chain Co., T. L. 
Morse president, manufacturer of transmis- 
sion chains, has let contract to Alexander, 


Shumway & Utz Inc., 80 South Fitzhugh 
street, Rochester, N. Y., for a  5-story 
addition 80 x 800 feet. 


NEW YORK CITY—The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co. has placed steel for coal handling 
structures, to be erected in Brooklyn. 

NEW YORK—Dahl Oil Burner Corp. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital by 
F. W. Young and D. D. White. H. E. Skin- 
ner, 253 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Carl Oelhof is having plans 
made by Horace S. Luckman, 135 Broad- 
way, for an addition to his machine shop 
at 177 Christopher street. 

NEW YORK—Schorr Iron Works has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital by P. Feiner, 
and M. Hicks. A. G. Scheer, 149 Broadway, 
is attorney. 

NEW YORK——Oil Burner Appliance has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital by F. J. 
Graf, G. Ryan and J. Mueller. A. B. Kelley, 
601 East 161st street, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Best Oil Burner Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital by B. Teit- 
ler, D. Wieselman and S. Radler. 
105 Court street, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Arena Lamp Fixture Co. has 
been 


H. D. Levy, 


incorporated with $10,000 capital by 


1366 Sixtieth 


J. M. Colucci and 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW YORK—Umegelter-Kabisch Metal Spin- 
ning Co. has been incorporated with $1500 
capital to manufacture bronze articles by M. 
Umgelter, QO. Kabisch and H. Fuchs. Green- 
thal & Greenthal, 277 Broadway, are attorneys. 
NEW YORK CITY—The Foundation Co., 
120 Liberty street, is placing equipment con- 


others, 


tracts for the Decatur, Ind., shops of the 
Wabash railroad, where alterations are being 
made. 


NEW YORK—Docovere Co. has been in- 
corporated with 150 shares no par value to 
manufacture metal novelties by L. B. Kanter, 
N. Marks and F. E. Varriale. Lewis, Marks 
& Kanter, 50 Court street, are attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Excaelum Corp. has been in- 
corporated with 1000 shares no par value 
to manufacture machinery by W. K. Earle, 
H. F. Hopper and P. D. Ferrall. Shearman 
& Sterling, 55 Wall street, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Rayfield Oil Burner Co. has 
been incorporated with 250 shares $100 each 
and 750 no par value by L. E. Unterman, 
and J. J. Juhass. C. B. Alling, 342 Madison 
avenue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Shanklin-Hantzis’' Electrical 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital by C. Shanklin, N. Hantzie and B. R. 
Hudes. Lane & Logan, 233 Broadway, are 
attorneys. 

NEW YORK—Index Machiney Corp. has been 
incorporated with 200 shares no par value by 
E. Henningson, F. Borchmann and T. Mc- 
Erlean. Briesen & Schrenk, 50 Church street, 
ere attorneys. 


NEW YORK—Modern Appliances has been 
incorporated with 100 shares no par value 
to manufacture oil heaters by R. Fraser, M. 
Fraser and C. A. Babcock. S. Perlo, Corona, 
is attorney. 

NEW YORK CITY—Dwight P. Robinson & 
Co. have been awarded the contract for the 
design and constructioa of locomotive repair 
shops for the Atlantic Coast Line at Uceta, 
Fla., near Tampa. It is planned to have the 
shops in operation by the first of next year. 


OLEAN, N. Y.—Clark Bros. Co., has 
awarded a contract to H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, for three additional buildings for 
foundry, machine shop and tool house purposes. 

PORTLAND POINT, N. Y.—The Turner 
Construction Co. is awarding contracts on a 
plant addition for the Pennsylvania Cement 
Co. here. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—The General Elec- 
tric Co. has closed on steel to the Levering 
& Garrigues Co., for a plant addition at 
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Pittsfield, Mass. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Ferguson Gear Co., 
Richard Ferguson president and treasurer, is 
building additions which will give three times 
present manufacturing facilities. 


ASHTABULA, O.—American Fork & Hoe 


Co., S. Chapin purchasing agent, Keith 
building, Cleveland, will build a  3-story 
addition 40 x 100 feet. 

CINCINNATI, O.—Imsands Screw Prod- 
ucts Co., 2623 Roseland avenue, has given 
contract to William Hoffmeister, 3426 Car- 
diff street, for a 1-story plant. 

CLEVELAND—Sawyer Gear & Mfg. Co., 
W. R. Sawyer president, 5122 St. Clair 
avenue, will build a 2-story addition 100 x 
100 feet. 


DAYTON, O.—North Side Tool Co., 17 
Maryland avenue, manufacturer of tools and 
dies, has bought a 4-story plant at Perry 


and Fifth streets which will allow con- 
siderable expansion. George Serapin is presi- 
dent. 


EAST LIVERPOOL, O.—Ervin Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
Louis Kuritzky, Minnie Kuritzki, Morris Matz 
and Hannah Davis. 


MARION, 0O.—Fairfield Engineering Co., 
H. B. Walker president, manufacturer of con- 
veyors and machinery, will build a 1-story 
plant and office on Benhart street. 


TROY, O.—Hobart Mfg. Co. has had plans 
made for a 3-story plant 110 x 1380 feet. 


YOUNGSTOWN, 0O.—General Fireproofing 
Co. will make alterations and enlargements 
at Logan avenue plant and install additional 
equipment to increase steel office furniture 
output 40 per cent. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—American Iron 
& Machine Works Inc., Lindsay and Main 
streets, has bought a site and is planning a 
new plant. 


BRISTOL, PA.—Superior Zine Corp., care 
H. J. Maroney, Franklin Trust building, 
Philadelphia, has bought a T-acre site and 


plans a foundry and _ smelter. 


CARNEGIE, PA.—McClintic-Marshall Co. 
will rebuild burned portion of assembly room 
and machine shop. 

OIL CITY, PA.—J. C. Black Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture radiators and other automotive 
accessories by James C. Black, Elizabeth S. 
Black and A. B. Jobson. 


(Concluded on Page 1298) 
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—Stacks— -——Output —Stacks— Output——- —Stacks— ——Output——-_ —Stacks— —Output—— 
No. In Total Av.daily 8 1909 1910 
907 No. In Total Av.daily No. In Total <Av.daily No. In Total Av. daily 
January 811 2,174,801 70,155 898 139 1,081,813 ,897 406 234 1,787,473 57,683 416 311 2,599,995 838,871 
February 808 2,047,036 73,109 401 150 1,086,809 37,476 407 238 1,682,470 60,088 417 811 2,429,525 86,768 
March 804 2,186,709 70,539 398 154 1,229,856 39,672 406 229 1,822,024 58,793 417 810 2,588,736 83,508 
April 827 2,226,708 74,223 898 146 1,155,122 88,504 406 224 1,731,406 57,687 418 291 2,477,700 82,590 
a 32 2,291,030 73,904 896 145 1,168,002 37,677 407 236 1,866,757 60,218 419 279 2,374,802 76,607 
June ...... 341 2,237,420 74,580 395 154 1,106,300 36,876 408 240 1,929,929 64,334 420 271 2,288,279 76,276 
July 835 2,258,248 172,685 897 166 1,228,604 39,632 409 258 2,088,620 67,375 420 254 2,158,124 69,617 
August 329 2,243,656 72,376 399 181 1,366,019 44,065 412 278 2,232,642 72,021 422 244 2,103,791 67,864 
September ........ 899 329 2,174,148 72,471 399 189 1,416,252 47,208 413 297 2,378,655 79,201 420 2384 2,048,461 68,282 
October _............ 401 3814 2,359,690 17,119 400 200 1,573,824 50,764 413 309 2,589,681 83,538 421 2380 2,086,205 67,297 
November ........... 398 226 1,820,558 60,685 402 212 1,582,314 52,744 414 811 2,532,740 84,425 421 218 1,910,385 63,679 
December 398 154 1,234,733 39,830 403 221 1,723,664 55,602 416 814 2,682,702 86,539 421 193 1,779,899 57,416 
BOONE =. cescicasstns 25,249,732 *69,177 15,718,579 *42,947 25,325,099 *69,383 26,845,902 *73,550 
1911 1912 ® 1913 1914 
January — .........: 421 210 1,766,658 56,985 421 227 2,052,806 66,220 423 297 2,787,800 89,929 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 
February 421 226 1,781,285 63,617 422 235 2,098,796 72,372 423 306 2,578,670 92,095 423 219 1,888,607 67,450 
arc 236 2,165,764 69,863 420 287 2,411,529 77,791 423 278 2,762,823 89,123 423 282 2,341,551 75,534 
April 220 2,044,904 68,163 421 239 2,377,621 79,254 421 297 2,754,353 91,812 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 
May 206 1,871,388 60,367 423 243 2,503,341 80,753 421 285 2,816,825 90,865 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 
June 202 1,773,282 59,109 424 242 2,433,737 81,125 422 283 2,616,883 87,229 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 
July 28 196 1,776,108 657,294 422 245 2,402,567 177,502 422 264 2,558,275 82,525 422 187 1,955,324 68,075 
August 23 206 1,921,832 61,995 423 255 2,500,163 80,650 424 260 2,537,018 81,839 422 187 1,996,483 64,403 
September .......... 423 216 1,978,918 65,797 419 262 2,444,454 81,482 425 258 2,494,098 83,137 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 
October ........... 421 214 2,092,061 67,486 422 280 2,683,645 86,569 425 244 2,539,924 81,933 422 162 1,767,227 57,007 
November .......... 421 214 1,999,100 66,637 423 289 2,639,562 87,985 424 225 2,229,960 74,322 421 150 1,501,269 50,042 
December _........ 422 215 2,032,301 65,558 423 291 2,777,292 89,590 424 191 1,976,138 63,746 421 154 1,495,325 48,236 
(ee 23,198,601 *63,558 29,325,513 *80,124 30,652,767 *83,980 22,970,926 *62,934 
1915 1916 1917 1918 
January 165 1,591,024 51,323 421 304 3,171,878 102,319 422 310 3,159,889 101,930 435 294 2,403,227 77,523 
February ............ 179 1,666,592 59,521 421 3812 8,078,548 106,157 422 817 2,649,935 94,641 435 319 2,318,242 82,723 
SS Se 190 2,046,280 66,009 422 3815 8,827,630 107,343 423 831 3,255,813 105,026 438 338 3,209,996 103,548 
,\ | ao 197 2,114,518 70,484 422 320 38,225,496 107.517 425 333 38,328,061 110,936 437 351 3,273,855 109,112 
_ ore 207 2,255,157 72,747 423 321 3,364,584 108,535 425 340 3,418,677 110,119 487 360 3,451,884 111,351 
June 221 2,369,932 78,998 423 825 3,213,818 107,127 427 347 3,260,234 108,675 437 353 3,316,148 110,538 
a 234 2,563,311 82,687 419 316 8,221,127 103,907 429 351 3,337,442 107,659 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 
August 246 2,774,825 89,510 419 3817 3,197,838 103,156 431 357 38,238,970 104,483 439 871 3,378,479 108,983 
September .......... 420 266 2,834,342 94,478 419 326 8,208,041 106,935 431 342 3,140,742 104,691 438 364 3,413,223 113,774 
October _........... 420 276 38,120,340 100,656 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 433 354 8,296,286 106,332 4387 364 3,482,392 112,335 
November ........ 421 285 8,035,285 101,174 420 3822 3,817,805 110,593 434 344 38,198,597 106,620 437 860 3,347,844 111,595 
December ........... 421 295 38,201,605 103,278 422 309 3,184,178 102,715 4385 321 2,885,380 938,077 4385 3851 3,484,114 110,778 
MNES: = \sasustbotalinad 29,573,161 *81,022 89,019,123 *106,609 88,164,976 *104,561 38,437,488 *105,308 
1919 1920 1921 1922 
January 330 3,806,279 106,654 482 285 3,012,373 97,172 436 184 2,414,753 77,895 430 127 1,645,804 53,090 
February 811 2,943,347 105,120 482 805 2,984,257 102,904 436 155 1,929,394 68,906 429 1389 1,630,180 58,220 
REEL svenbusscusineoed 279 3,088,023 99,614 483 3815 3,375,768 108,895 436 108 1,594,866 51,447 429 155 2,035,908 65,674 
Ape iss 216 2,474,374 82,479 483 278 2,752,670 91,754 436 96 1,190,751 39,691 429 161 2,070,161 69,005 
May 197 2,107,729 67,991 483 297 2,991,825 96,510 436 90 1,215,272 89,202 427 175 2,309,348 74,495 
June 199 2,114,028 70,467 483 302 3,046,628 101,553 436 74 1,064,007 35,466 427 191 2,362,455 78,748 
UD. cianianant 240 2,424,212 78,200 434 291 3,043,918 98,190 435 69 864,642 27,892 427 170 2,403,030 77,517 
August 266 2,742,081 88,453 484 3806 3,145,536 101,468 436 69 954,901 80,802 427 1438 1,810,665 658,408 
September ......... 4383 163 2,480,790 82,692 434 317 3,124,308 104,143 435 84 985,795 32,859 427 189 2,024,008 67,466 
October — ........... 482 216 1,864,424 60,142 435 290 3,288,341 106,075 435 95 1,234,450 39,821 428 218 2,629,655 84,827 
November _........ 482 252 2,407,369 80,244 485 255 2,935,081 97,836 429 120 1,414,958 47,165 428 241 2,846,110 94,870 
December .......... 432 262 2,626,074 84,711 435 202 2,700,268 87,105 429 123 1,642,775 52,992 428 253 3,083,520 99,468 
I i ecticadsinng 30,578,730 *83,777 86,400,968 *99,456 16,506,564 45,223 26,850,844 *73,563 
1923 1924 1925 1926 
January 261 3,228,226 104,136 414 248 3,015,480 97,273 411 251 8,372,207 108,781 385 225 3,319,789 107,089 
February 278 2,993,918 106,925 414 263 38,078,619 105,987 411 256 3,214,067 114,788 382 223 2,923,850 104,423 
March 295 8,523,595 113,664 410 269 3,465,389 111,787 410 246 3,571,422 115,207 377 285 38,458,171 111,554 
April ........ 311 38,546,308 118,210 410 234 3,226,107 107,537 409 221 8,211,235 107,041 376 237 3,488,805 114,627 
May ....... 822 3,868,486 124,790 411 187 2,619,986 84,515 405 196 2,933,907 94,648. haw pseu 
JUNE ox 822 3,667,868 122,262 411 158 2,022,836 67,427 399 191 2,679,045 i Sr a 
; ae 299 3,684,677 118,860 411 145 1,783,457 57,531 896 188 2,665,262 2... Se eeg een 
AMEE . Srcicenrin 270 38,448,886 111,254 411 150 1,882,986 60,741 391 192 2,707,171 Un" “onhss  abae 
September 254 38,117,526 108,917 411 174 2,053,617 68,454 887 200 2,725,885 SORGR aitwe “eas 
October 245 8,142,642 101,375 411 182 2,461,727 79,410 886 209 3,017,889 Rt Ea 
November ......... 418 229 2,891,191 96,373 411 204 2,514,979 83,832 385 220 3,028,257 100,775 occ. ccoor 
December _........ 418 281 2,912,527 93,952 411 229 2,956,389 95,367 385 234 3,249,057 104,808 =... uu. 
TD Pannen 40,025,850 *109,659 31,076,572 *84,908 36,370,404 *99,645 13,140,606 *109,505 
Steel Ingots 
Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 
* 
Total Av. daily Total Av. daily Total Av. daily Total Av. daily Total Av. daily 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
January  ..... 1,891,857 72,764 3,841,095 142,263 8,649,913 135,182 4,193,281 155,307 4,150,469 
February _........ 2,071,772 86,324 8,471,848 144,660 3,826,246 153,050 3,752,352 156,348 8,801,776 
March. ........5....... 2,814,667 104,247 4,066,680 150,618 4,206,699 161,796 4,194,340 161,321 4,488,362 
April 2,902,240 116,090 8,963,786 158,549 3,348,466 128,787 3,588,676 137,834 4,123,941 
May 8,218,794 119,215 4,216,355 156,161 2,640,034 97,779 8,454,971 132,883 
June ..... 8,127,775 120,299 3,767,256 144,894 2,065,676 82,627 $3,204,451 128,248 
. Oo 2,952,806 118,112 8,531,458 141,258 1,877,789 72,223 3,084,472 118,634 
August 2,629,256 97,380 8,695,788 136,881 2,552,891 98,188 3,420,998 131,577 
September 2,818,261 108,395 8,356,776 134,271 2,827,625 108,755 3,489,565 184,214 
October _............ 3.410,265 181,164 3,577,091 132,485 3,125,418 115,756 3,888,814 144,080 
November .......... 8,480,309 131,935 3,134,821 120,551 3,121,149 124,846 8,902,900 156,116 
a ES 8,300,416 132,017 2,863,266 114,531 3,569,251 137,279 8,970,918 152,728 
MEE. > Wacdibchoee 34,568,418 *111,511 43,485,665 *139,825 $6,811,157 *117,984 44,140,738 *141,932 16,564,548 *160,821 
*Average 
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‘‘Our Brownhoist crane is still in service and going 
great—could not live without it,’’ says this company. 
‘‘Our force on the scrap dock now is 4 laborers and 
a foreman. It used to be from 30 to 60 laborers, 
but we have never had over 6 since we purchased 
this crane and got our scrap dock fixed the way we 
wanted.’’ The view at the right shows this old 
timer and the kind of work it is still doing after 28 
years of service. , 


Scores of men in charge of material handling opera- 
tions are increasing their yard efficiency and effecting 
a bigger saving than they ever thought possible by 
installing Brownhoist cranes. In many instances 
Brownhoists have paid for themselves in less than 
a year’s time. 


Isn’t such a saving worth investigating? 














28 Years Old and Still Saving— 


for its owners, the Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville R. R. 




















Above isthe C. I. & L. crane working at the scrap dock; 
below a new 25-ton capacity Brownhoist is shown at work. 


Brownhoist magnet cranes are much faster than most 
cranes because the magnet control is mounted on the 
throttle lever. With this mechanism the operator does 
not have to move his hand from the throttle to turn on 
and off the current, and the magnet operation becomes 
almost automatic as well as much safer. 











MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 
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Construction and Enterprise 


(Concluded from Page 1295) 

PHILADELPHIA—Bids were closed May 3 
on a substation at 52-54 North Sixth street, 
for the Philadelphia Electric Co. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works is inquiring for more than structural 
steel for a plant addition at Eddystone, near 
here. 


PITTSBURGH—Steel City Electric Co., 1207 
Columbus avenue, will build a 2-story manufac- 
turing building 40 x 60 feet. 


PITTSBURGH—Gulf Oil Burner Co. has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital to man- 
ufacture oil burners and other appliances 
by J. E. Nelson, George H. Tabor and G. R. 
Nutty, Pittsburgh. 

PITTSBURGH—E. A. Lundy has been in- 
coroprated with $53,100 capital stock to man- 
ufacture steam and electrical equipment and 
machinery by I. B. Warner, 1110 East End 
avenue, Pittsburgh, M. A. Lundy and E. A. 
Lundy. 

PITTSBURGH—American Die & Instru- 
ment Works has been incorporated with $15,- 
000 capital to operate a general machine 
shop and manufacture special instruments by 
John Baust, Samuel A. Binder and Gus- 
tave F. Kappauf, 318 Ridgewood avenue, West 
View, Pa. 

POTTSVILLE, PA.—Reading Foundry & 
Supplies Co. is planning 3-story plant here 
Albert B. Mac- 
Philadelphia, is 


for production of its lines. 
Gregor, 1628 Vine street, 
in charge. 

MILLER, S. D.—Bids will be received by 
D. C. Briggs, city auditor, until May 10, for 
addition to building and generating unit for 
light plant. Earle D. Jackson, 6389 Endi- 
cott building, St. Paul, Minn., is the engi- 
neer. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Strickland Pat- 
tern Works, jJeorge Strickland president, 
Grove street, has bought a site at Main 
and Grove streets, and is planning a new 
plant for the manufacture of dyeing ma- 
chinery. 

BEAUMONT, TEX.—Contract has been 
signed between Magnolia Petroleum Co. and 
M. W. Kellogg Co. for installation of six 
additional cross cracking units in Mag- 
nolia refinery, work on which is already 
under way. 

DEEPWATER, TEX.—Houston Lighting & 
Power Co. has let contract to Texas Con- 
etruction Ooc., Houston, for additional unit 
with 25,000 kilowatt capacity, increasing out- 
put 62 per cent. Hiram O. Clarke assistant 
manager. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—R. C. Fullbright, 1202 
State National Bank building, will build a 
l-story machine shop 20x60 feet. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Texas Pipe Line Co. has 
increased capital from $14,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 to provide for new extensions. J. L. 
Dowling is general superintendent. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Etie Sheet Metal Works, 
Ine., 1510 Washington street, W. R. Etie 
president, will build a l-story addition, 50 x 
110 feet, and a 2-story building, 28 x 50 
feet. 

ORANGE, TEX.—Orange Steel & Construc- 
tion Co. has been incorporated by J. I. Byrne 
and F. H. Parwell. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Reed Roller Bit 
Co., 1208 West Magnolia street, will make 
extensions to its plant, having increased cap- 
ital from $1,200,000 to $1,250,000 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Standard Body & 
Mfg. Co., capital $50,000, chartered by E. 
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Refractories 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 






Pennsylvania, No.  1......00+ $43.00 to 45.00 
Pennsylvania, No. Gtebiansidl 35.00 to 40.00 
Ohio, No. a .. 48.00 to 46.00 
Onio, No. 2 .. .. 88.00 to 40.00 
OE ES Eps Sean 40.00 to 43.00 
OE SE Sere ee 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky, No. ‘ie «. 43.00 to 45.00 
Kentucky, No. 2....... «- 40.00 to 43.00 
ae ae ecorenecst 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri, No. 2... . 35.00 to 88.00 
Maryland, No. 1 crccceccrcssceceseee 43.00 to 47.00 
NEL, BNO 2S. cersiniicenanitenins 39.00 to 42.00 


SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania 
CHICRTO  ceevssecesoesseee 
Birmingham 

MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 
ls EE nctcetessincccghentecpteaie 65.00 
CHROME BRICK 

(Per Net Ton) 

EL SS |! Ee epee 45.00 














Martin Kerr, Mrs. E. Martin Kerr and W. F. 
Lawler to manufacture auto bodies and fen- 
ders. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEX.—Texhoma Oil & 
Ref. Co. has purchased properties of Hum- 
phreys Oil Corp. in Nocona, Texas field, and 
plans active development—including installa- 
tion of drilling and pumping equipment and 
laying of oil and gas pipelines. 

ROANOKE, VA.—Norfolk & Western ,rail- 
road, will build a machine shop 100 x 200 
feet in East End yard. 

ROANOKE, A.—Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Co., Madison avenue, has let contract to J. C. 
Senter for 2-story addition to template shop 
and other additions to plant. 

STAUNTON, VA.—Inter-State Lightning 
Conductor Co., Inc., has been incorporated with 
$15,000 capital by W. J. Smith and L. S. 
Davis. 

LONGVIEW, WASH.—Longview Foundry & 
Mfg. Co., F. R. Faller manager, will build a 
pattern shop and office building 88x100 feet. 

SEATTLE—Washington [Iron Works, will 
build a forge shop 48 x 150 feet. John 
Graham, Dexter Horton building, is architect. 

SEATTLE—Seattle Astoria Iron Works Co. 
has let contract to Murdock & Eckman for 
addition 107 x 120 feet. 

SEATTLE—Higgins-Garbett Machinery Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capital by 
C. E. Higgins and Michael Garbett. 

SEATTLE—Pacific Coast Steel Co. has let 
contract to J. A. McEachren Co. for a 2- 
story addition 66x68 feet for office and ware- 
house. 

SEATTLE—Kydd Furnace Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital by Norman 
C. Kydd, Grover E. Desmond and Stanley J. 
Meehan. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.-—Mitchell Tractor 
Co. has been incorporated with $125,000 cap- 
ital by L. J. Mitchell, and James A. Brady, 
Barboursville, Ga. 

ANTIGO, WIS.—The Manitowoc (Wis.) 
Construction Co. is lowest bidder and prob- 
ably will be awarded the contract for the 
disposal plant here at $92,585. G. O. Pal- 
miter is city clerk. 

APPLETON, WIS.—Appleton Iron & Brass 
Co., A. Weise, manager, 1704 East John 
street, will build a l1-story shop 60 x 100 feet. 

JANESVILLE, WIS.—The Hough Shade 
Corp., 1029-1059 South Jackson street, has 





let the contract for the equipment of a new 
coal storage and handling plant to the North- 
ern Conveyor & Mfg. Co., Janesville, formerly 
of Milwaukee. 


JEFFERSON, WIS.—Jung & Reul are tak- 
ing bids through Architect Arthur Kuenzi, 
Watertown, Wis., for a new public garage, 
salesroom and repair shop, 50x132 feet, part 
2-story, to cost about $35,000. 


KENOSHA, WIS.—Following are the low 
bidders for the construction of the Clear- 
water storage reservoir of the new munici- 
pal filtration plant of the local water works 
system General construction, Odea & Schafer, 
Madison, Wis., $67,400; water pipe, Lynch- 
burg Foundry Co., Chicago, $4083; valves, 
Michigan Valve Co., $1322. The engineers in 
charge are Alvord, Burdick & Howson, 8 
South Dearborn street, Chicago. 

MILWAUKEE.—A _ $15,000 shop - addition, 
50 x 58 feet, will be erected by the Hummel 
Auto Co. at 2510 North avenue. 

MILWAUKEE.—The Seaman Body Corp., 
1732 Richards street, let the general contract 
for a 5-story addition, 100 x 173 feet, to the 
Raulf Co., 53 Patton building, Milwaukee. 
It will cost about $300,000. W. J. Iwer is 
general superintendent. 


MILWAUKEE—The general contract for a 
public garage and repairshop on Juneau av- 
enue, near Milwaukee street, to cost $65,000, 
has been let to Theo. Stark & Co., 180 
Muskego avenue, Milwaukee, by the Val. Blat 
Brewing Co., 604 Broadway, owner. The 
steel has been sublet to the Worden-Allen Co. 


MILWAUKEE.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Miller Service Tool 
Co., capital stock, 1000 common shares with- 
out par value. It will manufacture a line of 
wrenches, tools, mechanical devices and ap- 
pliances for the shop. The incorporators are 
represented by Attorney William Kaumheimer, 
120 Wisconsin street. 


MILWAUKEE—The Journal Co., publisher, 
Fourth and State streets, let the general con- 
tract to W. W. Oeflein, Inc. for the con- 
struction of a $100,000 private garage and 
warehouse, 150 x 160 feet, at Fourth and 
Poplar streets. The Milwaukee Bridge Co. 
will furnish the structural steel. C. S. Whit- 
ney, 214 Mason street, is consulting engineer. 


RACINE, WIS.—Architect A. L. Flegel is 
taking bids for a $30,000 garage, repair shop, 
filling station and store building, 60x125 feet, 
for the Sieber Oil Co. at 1414 Rapids drive. 


RACINE, WIS.—Modine Mfg. Co., A. B. 
Modine president, has let contract to J. P. 
Welling, Racine, for extensions 112x170 feet 
and 80x140 feet for manufacture of truck 
and tractor radiators. 

RACINE, WIS.—The Times-Call Building 
Corp., affiliated with the Racine Times-Call, 
daily newspaper, will build a $65,000 ad- 
dition, 2-story, with foundation for 3 addition- 
al stories. Architect Frank J. Hoffman, Janes 
building, will close bids May 1. W. H. 
Goodland is president. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—Stolper Steel Products 
Co., C. Stolper president, 8300 Fond du Lac 
avenue, has let contract to Henry Vaneschefsky 
for a 2-story addition 40x130 feet to its sheet 
metal shop. 

TWO RIVERS, WIS.—Hamilton Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of wood and metal printing 
house furniture has let contract to Immel 
Construction Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., for 5- 
story addition 120x130 feet and Il-story 120x 
150 feet. 

WAUKESHA, WIS.—Waukesha Motor Co., 
manufacturer of gasoline engines for auto- 
motive vehicles, Harry L. Horning president, 
has let contracts for a factory addition 66x 
154 feet, for which equipment will be needed. 
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Furniture for the finest 
or simplest homes 


The artistic designs and color fin- 
ishes of Metal Bedroom Furniture 
appeal to the critical taste of the 
lady who lives on the drive as much 
as its reasonable cost appeals to 
the young housewife who lives in 
the suburbs. 


Palatial homes and cozy cottages 
find in this type of Bedroom Furni- 
ture, style and value that make it 
an ideal choice for all classes of 
people. 


There are a variety of color finishes 
that lend themselves to any scheme 
of decoration. These finishes do 
not chip, stain or scar. Medicine 
may be upset and perfume spilled 
on Metal Bedroom Furniture with- 
out leaving a noticeable mark. 
Lighted cigars or cigarettes, forgot- 
ten, will not sear its surface. Damp- 
ness nor dryness do not affect it. 


Metal Bedroom Furniture requires 
little care, is immune to ordinary 
accidents of the home and retains 
its beautiful finish for the genera- 
tions that will later inherit it. 


Mansfield Metal Furniture Sheets 
are used extensively as the basic 
material in the products of the 
largest manufacturers of Metal 
Bedroom Furniture. They are 
rolled from Mansfield-poured in- 
gots. This distinctive method of 
pouring combined with scientific 
treatment of the metal in the 
open hearth furnace and careful 
tests and inspections in every step 
of manufacture insures a finished 
sheet of unusual character. 
Mansfield Sheets are remarkably 
uniform in both finish and quality. 


We also manufacture Automobile 
Sheets, ““‘Wabik Metal’’ Sheets for 
Vitreous Enameling, Milk Can Stock, 
Electrical Sheets, Pickled and An- 
nealed Enameling Stock for Kitchen 
Utensils. Sheet Bars and Ingots. 


Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Company 


District Sales Offices: 


e e 
Mansfield, Ohio 
12-237 General Motors Bldg. " ee Mich. 


1372 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Contributing Member 
410 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


1106 National City Bidg., New "York, N. Y. eee 
2002 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio oS bed Ee T Ss T eE eE - oho 
1504 West Venango Street, Philadelphia, Pa. TRADE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


IRON 
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District Sales Offices: 


1403 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1020 Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
640 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

509 Wilcox Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

1426 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Discounts Any ph A 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, IlJ., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 24%4 points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 




















Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
SID sj asnaninicegbiahatbenadcachutatidi 4 19 
4 and %-inch deiitsisinnaltsibinldsin’ 51 25 
MRMINIED cccesdsAsectsloitarostsorenengapioons 56 421, 
Oe ee ee ee 60 481, 
eS SS aa ee en 62 60%4 
NEEL. utepnetanweccnputindnmnaen 4314 
2% to 6-inch 59 4714 
ESE 56 43 
9 and 10-inch 54 41 
11 and 12-inch 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
Bi tp Binthy. ccainciimnesmin 60 4814 
Lap Weld 
TEENS cupesegucsuedinesetnesesnastanaplonngie 53 41 
ZY to G-ineh..........ccsscssersserseoes 57 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
ae 244% 
30 
42 
47% 
49 
50 
42% 
46 
45 
39 
82 
te * 3) $1 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
pai ali Reiihihiindncditindii 42 32% 
Be tO LU HBCN wrecseeserseeerereernees 45 85% 
2 to 2%-inch 874% 
EE SETENS AE SR Eas Oe See 82% 
2% to 4-inch 841g 
4% to 6-inch .. 33 
7 to 8-inch 25 


(Note—Large jobbers gitain additional 
preferential discounts of 1 and 6 on black 
and 1% and 5 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de- 
livered basis. 

THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt Weld 
+11 +389 
22 2 
28 11 
80 18 








Lap Weld 
. ua 1\%-inch we ccatientinn ; 
a - > = ae 4 . 
ES areas 28 18 
TO ED ereiceeies 26 ll 


PLUGGED AND RBAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 








Bnd BH-iMeh....eccccscecorseeens +19 +54 
-inch 21 7 
-inch 28 12 
to 1%-inch 30 14 
2-i 23 9 
2% to 4-inch 29 15 
4% to 6-inch 28 14 
7 to 8-inch 21 7 
9 to 12-inch 16 2 





On ————————————————— ——- —_ _________ 
IRON 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 





Butt Weld 
A iiccsincininaaendliieadiiainunedllies +471 +59% 
SID. idstithpsaciounateuiabannctcienen +28 40 
PUNE ivvinincveeonputcsnenmeaataisibes +34 +46 
ERORIRIIDD  siescepvecsnscunbinsicsnveseen +28 +40 
14-inch +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2% inches................ +13 +25 
BS 6D GAG crrcsirssenecenesccncesere + 8 +17 
AY tO G-INCH .....cccecesceseeesees +9 +18 


8-inch 

(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 
preferential discounts of 1, 56 and 2% on 
black and galvanized.) 


Boiler Tubes 

















Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
2 and 24-inch 23 off 
2% and 2%-inch 33 off 
38-inch 36 off 
4% to 3%-inch 38% off 
4 to 13-inch 42 off 





(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 











14-inch +22 
1%-inch +12 
2 and 24-inch + 2 
2% to 38-inch 3 





8% to 4%4-inch 5 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 









































l-inch 56 off 
$ and 14-inch 48 off 
1\%-inch $2 off 
2 and 2%-inch 27 off 
2% and 2%-inch a’ 35 off 
38-inch 41 off 
8% and 34-inch 48 off 
4-inch a 46 off 
4%, 6 and 6-inch 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 

Z And Brinch  ......ccccrccccesssssooree 30 off 
eRe | 38 off 
ID cihttideipaprivisasisuiesnesensiviviintens 44 off 
a RE IND cccasiscasncsisscecensnvestiidocsan 46 off 

-inch 49 off 
rte 5 and 6-inch 44 off 





SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 


Add $8 per ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........50 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........45 to 50 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 

Net prices per foot 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Outside scnaatsand Gage Price 

eee 144%4c 
1l-gage 15c 
10-gage 16c 
12-gage 16c¢ 
ll-gage 17e¢ 
10-gage 18¢ 
7-gage 88c 




















: 9-gage 50c 
5} -i 9-gage 52c 
lus usual extras for forming and for 


long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 
forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, 14-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not gy 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published — 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, 
base. Ex per pound for width “= 
diameter. 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Y%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 








mn 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 
Over 100 inches to and including 110 
inches .05c 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
inches -10c 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 - 
-l5c 





inc’ 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
inches -25c 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 














inc -60c 
Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
inches -10c 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
inches -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
inches -80¢ 





Over 100 inches add .85c to width ex- 
tras for plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %%-inch gage, to and 
including ,-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square foot............ .20c 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 

Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and in- 
cluding ¥-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 17.65 
20c 











pounds per square foot ........... cahyoisnids 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 

foot .380c 

QUALITIES 

Pressing steel -10c 
Flange steel (boiler grade) .................0.. .1l5¢ 
Ordinary firebox steel] ...........cceccccsssesesscesee 20c 
Stillbottom steel -80c 
Locomotive firebox stee]  ..........ccccssssee -50c 
Marine steel 1.50c 





Hull material subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications for Medium or 
Soft Steel -10¢ 

es tensile hull steel subject to 

U. Navy Dept. or equivalent 
specifications 1.00c 

Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 
Sl Specifications, classes A and 








1.50c 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’’ 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 


OIE DeOTI OR, (Bi cectieedecocictsedeovtcne sp sitios No extra 

Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 








CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 


All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No —— 


Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive............ 1 

Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive............ -25c 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............ -50c 
Under 1 foot ... 1.55¢ 





Over 80 feet to 100 feet inelusive...... -10¢ 
Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra -10c 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared wiht re-entrant 
angles) 
Additiona) extra : -20c 
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SIVYER <—S CASTINGS 


DEPENDABLE 


Sivyer Castings can 


be forged and welded 







WHY CASTING USERS 
TURN TO SIVYER 


This brake beam hanger for arch 
bar freight car trucks is but one 
of many parts that have been 
redeveloped by Sivyer to provide: 


greater strength and safety— 
lighter weight— 
easier and faster assembling. 


Castings users are finding that 
Sivyer methods and Sivyer Steels 
can often solve the problems of 
casting breakage, design, ma- 
chining costs, and excess weight. 
If you. will send blue prints of 
the part giving trouble, we will 
make recommendations without 
obligating you in any way. 





















A brake beam hanger 
for arch bar freight 
car trucks — cast in 
Sivyer Electric Steel. 


Greater Strength — 
Greater Safety—Lighter 
Weight—Easier Assembling 


Formerly, one large, heavy, malleable casting, with two 
arms fitting over each side of the truck bolster, was 
necessary. This casting weighed 32 pounds. It was excep- 
tionally hard to fit into the assembly—it necessitated 
the scrapping of the entire piece to replace one arm— 
it incurred the constant danger of breakage and con- 
sequently the derailment of the car. In Sivyer Steel, two 
small 12 pound castings, with but 3 inch sections, carry 
the brake beam. Assembling is greatly simplified. Either 
hanger can be replaced without replacing the other. And 
breakage in service, and the consequent danger of derail- 
ment, is virtually eliminated. 





STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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“Where-lo Buy 


If you don’t find what you 
@Index to advertisements will give 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 


99 


you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 
you can get full particulars about products. 
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ACCUMULATORS 

Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Logemann Brothers Co., $8126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castle, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 

35 Oxygen Co., 
Newark, 

Preco Lite ‘Co., The, 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 
International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 
PRESSORS (Air) 


ALLOYS 

Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 
8 West 40th St., New York City. 

Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
80 E. 42nd St., New York City. 

Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Metai & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Titanium Ater Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falis . #3 

Mes Tog Corp. of America, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 
30 Church St., New York City. 


42nd 


Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
ee 21 E. 40th St., New York 
ity. 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM TUBING 
Summerill Tubing Co., 
port, Pa. 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See 
STEEL (Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 

Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio. " 

gm ag Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, 

Pittsburgh Maileabie Iron Co., 34th 
& Smaliman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bidg., 

_ Casting 

., 62nd 

and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., — Bank Bidg., Pitts- 


burg 
“Malleable Co., Zanes- 


Bridge- 


h, 
he 
ville, 





ANTI GLARE PREPARATION 
Skybryte Co., The, Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


APPRAISALS 
McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 
Euclid Ave., * Cleveland, oO. 


2422 


AXLES 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Champion Machine & Forging Co., 
The 8675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BALING PRESSES 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvan- 
ized Strips) 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 


BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Stee] Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan S&t., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) - 
American Bridge Co., 
way, New York City. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 88th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Acid Resistant) 
Alcumite Corp., The, Dayton, O 


71 Broad- 


BARS (Alloy) 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O 


Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Inc., 
128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc, P. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 
nklin, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, tl. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 0. 


BARS (Iron and Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Milton Mfg. Co., The, Milton, Pa. 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creigh- 


ton, Pa. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


BARS (Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 481 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., @) 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Franklin ‘Steel Works, Frank- 
lin, Pa. , 

Illinois Steel ‘Co., 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, IIl 


Illinois Stee] Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 

Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 


Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Ine., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chica- 


go, Ill. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., 1851 Brown-Marx Bldg., 


The, 
Corp., 


New- 


Birmingham, Ala. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O 

BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, Ohio. 

BASKETS (Wire) 

Meyers, Fred J., Mfg. Co., The, 
Hamilton, O. 

a CHANNELS, ANGLES, 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton S&t., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Til. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryerson, "Jos. T., & Son, Ine, 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Snead Architectural Iron Works, 
Louisville, Ky. 

BEARINGS (Ball) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Conn. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 

BEARINGS (Jeurnal) 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 

ark, N. 

Keystone Bronze Co., 39th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BEARINGS (Motor) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 
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BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 
(Leather) 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELT LACING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BELTING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1305 
Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H 


— AND FRAMES (Draw- 


ng 

Morgan Construction Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., The, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, O. 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 

Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sand- 
wich, Ill. 

Kane & Roach, Niagara ~_ Shon- 
nard Sts., Syracuse, N. 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 
leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Long & ’Alistatter Co., Hamil- 
ton, O. 

Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ee Ae TOLUOL RECOV- 
Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
American Rolling Mill Co., Mid- 
Pema ng gay ae ag 
erican tamping hoo 
The, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 
Donner Steel Co., 


Salle St., Ph a Rg Til. 

Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
ae m & Steel Co., 104 


. Michigan 
Wheeling Stee! Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLANKS (RAWHIDE, GEAR) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., The. 
1305 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 








